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“They elie my work easier: 
Says This Buffalo Carpenter 
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The No. 401—Companion te the No. 
400; straight back, regular or light 
weight, ship point; cquigped with 
Perfection Handle. 
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See that your teol kit is supplied 
with an Atkins No. 3 Nest of Saws 
fer all kinds of intricate cutting. 


Atkins No. Mitre Saws 
for all = = of eo driven 
or portable bench machines for car- 
penter and factery use. 


SILVER STEEL Hack Saw Blades 
will cut from SIX te THIRTY times 
more than any alloy blade on the 
market. 
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“I have been a satisfied user of Atkins SIL- 
VER STEEL Hand Saws for ten years. I 
like them because of their two-way Taper 
Grinding and Damaskeen polish, and because 
I can buy them with a choice of handles. 
They make my work easier. The steel spring 
of the Atkins Saw is incomparable.” 


That’s the statement of Mr. R. Marford, a 
well-known carpenter of Buffalo. 


If you have never used Atkins famous SIL- 
VER STEEL Saws, give them a trial and you 
will find that they cut faster, stay sharp 
longer, and make your work easier. 


For sale by all first-class hardware dealers 
throughout the world. 





Send 25c for high-grade nail apron, 
Saw Sense, the book of facts, and 
useful souvenir. 


E.c.AtKhwe & Co. 


402 SOUTH ILLINOIS ST. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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| A New Book for |i 


Every Labor Leader 


THE LABOR || 
INJUNCTION | 


By FELIX FRANKFURTER 
and NATHAN GREENE 


labor activities by study- ff 
ing and The Labor Injunction, 
which is just off press. Price $5.00. 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 














MISTAKES OF 
THE FATHERS 


One of the great injustices 
of human life is this truth 
an ey must 
suffer for the errors 
of their parents 


It is true that a father may 
neglect his life-insurance 
obligations without 
suffering himself 


But he may die penniless, 
and then it is the widow 
and children who will 


pay and pay and pay 
© © 


Protect them NOW! 








The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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UR FIRST general campaign to organize the South is under 
way. The South has reached a stage of industrial develop- 
ment where it feels the need of a constructive agency adequate 

to deal with the labor problems that have accompanied industrializa- 
tion. Constructive leaders in the South see the mistake of exploiting 
their citizens as a means to developing industries. 

Since the World War, promoting groups have sought to entice 
mills to go South by offers of land, exemption from taxes for a defi- 
nite period, and a supply of docile, cheap labor—provisions to meet 
the expense of moving the industry. Industrialization was initiated 

in defiance of the teachings of industrial ex- 
Southern Campaign perience. There has been a period of mill 

management unrestrained by consideration of 
the welfare of workers or the community. Nor has mill management 
been enlightened by adequate cost-accounting methods, watching care- 
fully the effects of policies, carefully working out sales plans. On the 
contrary, mill managements for the most part looked to long hours and 
low pay as the secret of production economies. They have competed 
against each other instead of organizing to systematize the industry 
and establish practical standards of efficiency. Mismanagement has 
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brought many mills practically to bankruptcy, and has given the South 
industrial standards that bring poverty and industrial unrest. 

Most of the workers in southern mills come from the farms 
where standards of living are deplorable. It is a poverty that has 
its roots in illiteracy. Those living on small farms where living con- 
ditions are comparable only to city slums, are the reservoir from 
which the mills draw their continuous supply of cheap labor. This 
reservoir is a menace to higher standards for mill workers. 

The problem of raising standards in-the South is difficult. It 
can only be done through collective action. The primary requirement 
for wage-earners is the trade-union. With organization, which fur- 
nishes channels for constructive activity, wage-earners will be able 
to better themselves. The same principle holds good for other 
groups. Organization will lift the South to more equitable participa- 
tion in social progress. 

Labor’s southern campaign has the good-will and support of 
leading southern citizens. Many organizations are cooperating 
splendidly. Active and sustained work will be needed. 


“Industrial The Dan River and Riverside Mills of Vir- 
Democracy” ginia have been operating an employee- 

representation plan. The company called 
the plan “industrial democracy.” Workers in the Dan River Mill 
wrote a letter to the president of the mill, declaring that the system 
was anything but industrial democracy; that it had taken away time 
and a half for overtime, payment for stoppages due to lack of ma- 
terials, and finally had taken 10 per cent from their wages. 

When the company arbitrarily decided on a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in wages, the workers realized that what they had was the kind 
of industrial democracy whose backbone management could break 
at will. They asked the company why they could not have a union 
of their own. 

In Elizabethton after the strikes of last spring, the Bemberg 
Glanzstoff Company created an employee-representation organiza- 
tion. The union promptly nominated its officers to be officials of the 
employee-representation organization. It was successful in electing 
union representatives to about 30 per cent of the offices in one plant 
and 40 per cent in the other. The resident executive of the company 
had signed an agreement with its employees not to discriminate 
against workers because of membership in a trade-union. The union 
reports that these workers were laid off. 

Under both these employee-representation plans, wage-earners 
have found themselves unable to get a square deal. As long as they 
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went along with management all was well. But they had no chance 
to maintain the interests of wage-earners as against the judgment of 
management. 

Employee-representation plans are obviously an extension of 
management technic. They are planned, established and controlled 
by management. They are not an institution which can maintain the 
interests and welfare of the workers as is necessary for the equilibrium 
of prosperity—in fact they are not intended to be a workers’ agency. 
They are intended as an efficiency medium—a medium through which 
management gets workers to carry out its purposes. 

Employee-representation plans are not democratic in concept or 
in spirit. They are intended as a substitute for democratic organiza- 
tion which management could not control. They are in fact a repudi- 
ation of the philosophy of democracy—belief in free men and free 
institutions as the best methods of human progress. 

Southern workers are finding they cannot trust their welfare to 
these “company” unions. Trade-unions stand ready to show wage- 
earners how to help themselves. 


Something In commenting on the letter which his em- 
More ployees wrote him, asking that the employee 

representation plan be abolished, Mr. H. R. 
Fitzgerald said, “I don’t think they (trade-unions) can do anything 
we haven’t done.” 

To explain just what more unions could accomplish than manage- 
ment working through “industrial democracy” organizations, we 
direct Mr. Fitzgerald’s attention to the Naumkeag Mills at Salem, 
Massachusetts. Since that mill signed a union agreement with rep- 
resentatives whom the employees had selected, the mill workers 
through their union have developed a spirit of partnership toward 
the problems of the company. 

When the problem of more efficient production came up and 
management submitted a program of technical changes, it was the 
union that first realized the need of expert technical counsel to advise 
as to the full consequences of the changes. It was the union that 
found a consulting engineer in whose integrity both sides had confi- 
dence and who recommended an engineer to help the mills and union 
find ways of dealing with their problems. 

The union then submitted a working plan to the company which 
recognized the importance of reducing costs of production and sub- 
mitted a plan of joint research to develop mutually satisfactory steps 
to that end. A joint research committee was appointed by the 
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management and the union. The consulting engineer, jointly ap- 
proved acts as chairman of the committee. This joint committee is 
working on the problem of reducing costs of production. 

The union pointed out that unless more efficient production fitted 
into a master plan for efficiency in all factory divisions, their efforts 
were wasted. The union declared that efficiency in production must 
be backed by an effective sales policy and suggested that experts in 
sales be consulted. 

The third step which the union proposed to follow in the de- 
velopment of an effective sales policy, was provision for an unemploy- 
ment reserve to provide greater security for the laborer—a partner 
in production. 

These policies the union at Salem could develop because it was a 
self-directing group, understanding the relation between progress for 
themselves and prosperity for the industry, supported by an interna- 
tional organization, backed by a union treasury, and guided by rec- 
ords of past experiences and the traditions of a work group. 

Labor has an important contribution to make to industry and 
society which it can make only when organized to accomplish the 
purpose. These are the functions of the independent trade-union. 
They are the birthright of free workers and constitute the things 
“the company cannot do for them.” 

The company union represents domination from above. The 
trade-union represents the development of the capacities of individual 
workers functioning through a trade-union. 


Old-Age Pensions A number of bills dealing with old-age pen- 

sions have been introduced in Congress. The 
American Federation of Labor was instrumental in having a hearing 
held on these measures. This hearing afforded an opportunity for 
getting into the Federal records facts showing increasing need for 
help to aged persons. 

Changing social and home conditions have made it difficult for 
families to take care of aged dependents. Where formerly they were 
a help to the family, they are now only an additional financial burden. 
The United States pauper census shows a distinctly upward trend. It 
is not possible to furnish institutional care for all these needy persons, 
so only some kind of pension can save them from charity. 

The Federation sincerely hopes Congress will take definite action 
in establishing a national policy on incomes for aged, dependent 
citizens. 
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Backlogs of Liberty Free speech and the right of petition are 

basic in building up free institutions. These 
rights alone make possible redress of grievances and equal justice. 
To deny them is to create opportunity for arbitrary treatment and 
advocates of revolutionary practices. 

Even though the cause may be wrong, speakers should have the 
right to state their views under police protection until some overt act 
is committed. The way to eliminate advocates of a minority move- 
ment is not to suppress them but to attack those sore spots in our 
social organization that furnish ammunition to revolutionaries. Re- 
pression and strong-arm tactics bring martyrdom which adds to the 
appeal of the revolutionaries. 

To take away free speech and the right of petition diverts activi- 
ties into secret channels with all the dangers of an outlaw institution. 
The great hope for progress is to keep open constitutional channels 
for revising policies and providing agencies for changing problems. 

We can not, with safety to our own free institutions, deny even to 
revolutionaries the right of free speech and petition. But we can make 
their propaganda ineffective by keeping freely available to all oppor- 
tunities for justice and progress. 


An Institution A most significant fact pointed out by the 
Essential to President’s Committee on Economic Trends, 
Progress is our need to maintain dynamic equilibrium 


of production-consumption. Organic balance 
in our economic structure can be maintained only where there is 
informed leadership in all elements concerned together with adequate 
machinery for cooperation. To carry out such a purpose there must 
be organization of each group, free to influence the making of policies 
commensurably with the importance of facts which each group may 
develop. 

Obviously labor is an important factor both in production and 
consumption. There are facts about both these relationships which 
only labor knows, and unless labor is free to get these facts before 
policy determining groups, the sensitive forces which determine equi- 
librium can not function to the best advantage of all groups. 

What labor can contribute in a difficult situation is illustrated by 
the enlightened leadership of the electrical workers union in Cleve- 
land. Although a 10 per cent wage increase had to be agreed to, due 
to general depression and unemployment, the union agreed to hold 
the increase in abeyance. This lead was quickly followed by the bridge 
and iron workers and the marble cutters unions. These unions, 
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because they realized the danger of “rocking the boat,” have been 
generally commended by the press and have shown many, who could 
not be taught otherwise, the union is a constructive institution. 

But the other side of the picture is just as important. Many 
times production-consumption equilibrium has been disturbed because 
unions could not get wages raised. There must be buyers if increased 
output is to be maintained. 

But most significant of all is that the union, in addition to being 
a service agency for its membership, is a constructive institution which 
supplies information necessary for industrial, social and_ political 
advancement of the workers and all society. 


Supreme Court The Federal Judiciary is an arm of our 

government of equal significance with the 
President and Congress. Because its influence is more indirect than 
the other two branches, it is less well known to citizens generally. 
Nevertheless the decisions of the United States Supreme Court have 
had a determining influence in the history of this country. 

The appointment of members of the United States Supreme 
Court is a matter of most serious significance, not only legally and 
politically but economically. The members of the Court, appointed 
for life, are in a position to declare economic policies which can be 
reversed only with the greatest difficulty, if at all. The Supreme 
Court has final decision as to legality of economic organization and 
practice. The United States is attempting to regulate the use of its 
natural resources. Recent majority opinions of this Court have 
virtually nullified regulation of public utilities by reversing valuation 
principles worked out by commissions. 

We are in a period when people live together in urban communi- 
ties and work together in industrial undertakings. The relationship 
of this new kind of life requires different standards of equity from 
what fitted our older and less interdependent life. There must be 
recognition of the functions and rights of associated groups so that 
the work of highly organized communities may be advanced with 
advantage to all. 

Appointments to the Supreme Court should be made with con- 
cern for the economic philosophy of the individuals as well as their 
legal attainments. Understanding of human freedom, a frank facing 
of the realities of life and work, guiding ideals of the possibilities of 
human progress, are essentials for these members who shall constitute 
our highest judicial tribunal. Labor is deeply concerned that ap- 
pointments to this Court shall be only those most competent to per- 
form its highest duties. 
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Why Charity? The unemployed, during the past months, 

have made appeals upon charity organiza- 
tions beyond their capacity to respond. Communities have been 
called on to supply necessaries for the unemployed where industries 
have failed to meet difficulties. 

Charity organizations have been splendid in trying to meet the 
emergency. Communities have given generously. But why should 
wage-earners be forced to apply for charity? Why should industry 
hand over its responsibility to the community? Should a community 
lend encouragement to an industry that cannot manage well enough to 
meet emergencies? If an industry does not fairly compensate its 
employees, the community makes up the difference through relief and 
bears the heavy burden of retarded progress of a group of citizens. 

Industry that does the necessary long-time planning, provides 
sinking funds to meet its obligations under all emergencies. Long- 
time planning means definite knowledge of materials and workers 
needed. This information is the necessary basis for stability in 
production and employment. 

Industry has already taken a long step in this direction by pro- 
viding means for capital uses. In addition to guaranteeing divi- 
dends—incomes of those who invest capital—it should also provide 
guarantees for salaries and wages—incomes of those who invest time 
and creative capacity in the industry. 

Those who invest personal service have a right to consideration 
equal to those who invest capital—both services are essential. 

Workers and communities have a right to demand most efficient 
management on the part of industry. Organized workers have per- 
formed a constructive function in the past in focusing attention on 
industrial shortcomings. They are now leading in a movement to 
stabilize production and employment. 














SOUTHERN ORGANIZING CAMPAIGN 


PAuL J. SMITH 


Chairman Organizing Committee 


HHE American Federation of 
Titstos has answered the call of 
* both the organized and unor- 
ganized wage-earners of the South- 
land; without any of the spectacular 
our campaign has been launched. 
From our office in the Bankhead 
Hotel the campaign is being directed 
with a force of organizers permeat- 
ing seven different states, working 
either directly under instructions 
from our office or the International 
Organization furnishing the organ- 
izer, all of whom are reporting their 
accomplishments to our office. 

These representatives have already 
established contact with the estab- 
lished local unions, city central bodies 
and State Federations of Labor, all 
of whom have pledged their hearty 
support to our organization cam- 
paign, and in every instance only grim 
determination has been exemplified. 
They have also contracted with many 
of the unorganized wage-earners, and 
in some instances employers. Our 
consulting engineer has compiled a 
complete survey of the textile indus- 
try, which is being furnished each and 
every organizer who has already 
been instructed to give particular at- 
tention and liberally of their time in 
an effort to perfect organization of 
the employees in this industry. While 
it is really too soon to even contem- 
plate the results, the reports coming 
into our office show that the men and 
women of labor in Dixie have been 
aroused to a greater degree than ever 


heretofore known, and prospects for 
organization are exceedingly bright. 

We are more than pleased with our 
accomplishments up to date. A num- 
ber of central bodies have been 
either rehabilitated or new ones 
formed. Almost daily new local 
unions of the different crafts are be- 
ing formed, with the United Textile 
Workers heading the list. In this 
connection there has developed sev- 
eral important situations which no 
doubt will have a far-reaching effect 
upon our outcome in our endeavor 
to be helpful in bringing happiness 
and sunshine into the lives and homes 
of a virtual downtrodden people, and 
at the same time establish a coopera- 
tion for mutual helpfulness by com- 
mon understanding, and this is the 
real purpose of trying to establish or- 
ganization in the southern industries. 

If given the opportunity we will 
be able to not only raise the standard 
of living, but to stabilize industry as 
well, redounding to the benefit of em- 
ployer, employee and the general 
public, and all we are asking is the 
right and privilege of putting our 
proposition into practice. We fully 
realize the great responsibility we 
have assumed by launching our cam- 
paign for organization and educa- 
tion, confronted as we are by deplor- 
able industrial conditions, unemploy- 
ment, hostile employers, and in many 
cases a corporation-controlled press 
dictating the policy of city and state 
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governments, and most difficult of all 
dealing with a mass of labor, many 
of whom have little or no education, 
who have for years recognized the 
word of the “boss” to be the supreme 
command; forced to work long hours 
at a barely existing wage, which has 
almost destroyed:'their every hope 
and aspiration for anything better. 
The launching of our campaign for 
organization into the trade-union 
movement, as symbolized by the 
American Federation of Labor, was 
preceded by a campaign of misrepre- 
sentation and slander, depicting our 
representatives as a band of invading 
agitators, who were coming from the 
outside to disrupt the peace and har- 
mony of what they termed in almost 
every instance a big, happy family. 
It was therefore necessary in the be- 
ginning to address our attention to 
the task of acquainting business men, 
professional men and even employers 
along with the public in general with 
the fact that some of our old interna- 
tional unions were born in the South 
and that state federations of labor had 
been established in every state under 
the jurisdiction of our campaign, to- 
gether with many central labor unions, 
hundreds of local unions, and that 
our coming into the South was purely 
a logical proposition with us, for the 
reason that until recently the South 
was regarded, and in reality was, 
principally an agricultural section of 
our country. And that by reason of 
many industrial plants having located 
in the Southern States, it was only a 
natural consequence for organized 
labor to follow the organization of 
capital and the location of industry. 
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And that in reality instead of be- 
ing invaders we were only crusaders 
in a great cause for justice and right, 
on a mission of peace for the better- 
ment of all. Bearing this in mind, 
we—and I believe rightfully so—de- 
cided that the President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was the 
proper person to deliver labor’s mes- 
sage to the Southland, and this has 
been accomplished in an effective 
way. President Green has finished 
his second tour of the South, having 
addressed large gatherings of the 
men and women of labor, organized 
and unorganized. These gatherings 
were attended by governors, mayors, 
state, county and city officials, having 
in many instances been introduced by 
the mayor, received and entertained 
by governors. He has addressed 
joint sessions of three different state 
legislatures. On his tours he has 
propounded the philosophy, purpose 
and ideals of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to an enthusiastic mass 
of people in every walk of life, which 
has caused an awakening far beyond 
our expectations. 

The establishment of our office, the 
tours of President Green aside from 
bringing into existence new local or- 
ganizations and central bodies, has 
resulted already in an action by the 
American Cotton Institute wherein 
they reduced the hours of labor and 
increased wages of their employees in 
the South, and this while intended to 
chloroform unrest and dissatisfied 
employees, is in reality a confession 
of existing wrong and a justification 
of our crusade for a higher plane of 
civilization and a better standard of 
living. 
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HEN Francis Gorman, 

vice-president of the United 

Textile Workers, arrived 
at Danville, Va., he was told, “You 
are just in time for a funeral. We're 
going to bury Industrial Democracy 
tomorrow.” 

For eleven years the workers in 
the Dan River and Riverside Cotton 
Mills had been working under a com- 
pany union system called “Industrial 
Democracy.” It provided a “Senate”’ 
and “House of Representatives,” 
modeled on our political government 
—the senate representing the fore- 
men, and the house of representatives 
was made up of delegates from the 
workers. 

The company claimed this system 
gave the workers representation. In 
fact it went so far as to state that 
the workers had voted themselves a 
wage cut of 10 per cent. Industrial 
relations were said to be so har- 
monious at the mills that the work- 
ers had no desire for a trade union. 

As so often happens in company 
unions, the company was entirely 
wrong in its estimate of the situation. 
Industrial democracy had failed ut- 
terly to give the workers true repre- 
sentation. The workers stated their 
view as follows, in a letter to the 
company: 

“Industrial democracy is a mislead- 
ing term as used here. No benefits 
have resulted from it to the workers. 
First, it took away the paying of time 
and a half for overtime. This was 
done to increase the economy divi- 
dend. The payments for stoppage 
for lack of material has been discon- 
tinued, presumably for the same rea- 


son. Many believed stretching the 
people out would make the dividend 
grow and that the workers would 
share with the company on a 50-50 
basis, as so often and persistently 
claimed; but on the contrary no econ- 
omy dividend has been paid for the 
past two years, and on top of all of 
this you reduce our wages I0 per cent 
without the workers having anything 
to say about it.” 


After the 10 per cent wage cut 
mentioned here, the workers sent for 
a representative of the American 
Federation of Labor to organize them 
into a trade-union. Francis Gorman 
came in response to their call. He 
found them eager to start an organ- 
ization which would give them true 
representation. They were not seek- 
ing a struggle with the company— 
quite the contrary. They wanted a 
chance to cooperate with the com- 
pany in remedying the financial diff- 
culties which had caused the wage 
cut. But they wanted real coopera- 
tion. They wanted an independent 
organization of their own so that 
they could meet with management as 
partners, share in making the neces- 
sary improvements, and share also 
in the benefits growing out of these 
joint efforts. Their letter to man- 
agement says: 


“The workers in the mill want their 
own union and we ask you why 
they should not have it. They also 
want an opportunity to demonstrate 
to the company that this union will 
be helpful and not harmful. We be- 
lieve in collective bargaining and will 
continue along these lines, but we 
cannot subscribe to a policy of so- 
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called industrial democracy which 
forces the workers downward.” 


Wage cuts are not the only way to 
save expense. The workers at Dan 
River knew that union mills in the 
North were paying far higher wages 
than theirs and doing good business. 
A comparison of their weekly pay 
envelopes with union scales showed 
that in some cases their earnings were 
as much as $8 to $10 below the low- 
est union wage rate for the same 
work. And union members worked 
a 48-hour week while they worked 55 
hours—some even work 76 hours. 


Danville, Va. Union Wages 
—One Week Pay Period— 


Spinners ...... $16.09 $19.55 to $24.60 
Spoolers ...... 10.83 $19.60 
Weavers ..... 16.56 $25 to $31 
Sweepers ..... 8.17 $18.55 
Battery Hands. 14.30 $14.55 
Pe dveenens 14.02 $21.30 

No. of Hours Employed Not 


45 55 5714 58 59% 60 63 76given 
1 4 


em- 
ployees:1 44 1 e 6 a 


In his talks with them, Mr. Gor- 
man made it clear that the union had 
no intention of stirring up strife. 
That would benefit no one. 


He was 
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anxious that a system of cost account- 
ing should be introduced which would 
help to locate avoidable expense and 
point the way to elimination of waste 
and more efficient production. A 
union can share not only in discover- 
ing the cause of trouble, but in ap- 
plying the remedy. When the work- 
ers share as partners in an enterprise 
through their trade union, with col- 
lective bargaining and joint commit- 
tees, a new spirit of loyalty develops. 
They can count on justice and fair 
play and consequently they are ready 
to give their best to “make a go of 
it.” This spirit means more than 
wage cuts in saving expense to the 
employer. 

The funeral of “Industrial Democ- 
racy” is over at Dan River. The 
death of the old system was neces- 
sary before a new system and a new 
spirit could begin. Let us hope that 
employers at Dan River will see 
their opportunity. If they do, they 
may be able to say in a few years, 
as Sir Henry Thornton has said of 
the union cooperative plan on the 
Canadian National Railways, “We 
consider it our greatest asset.” 











IMPORTANCE TO WORKERS OF ADEQUATE 
COST-ACCOUNTING METHODS 


Georrrey C. Brown 
Consulting Engineer, American Federation of Labor 


O ELEMENT of modern 
N management is more impor- 
tant from the wage-earner’s 
standpoint than that of cost account- 
ing. An industrial establishment that 
attempts to conduct its activities 
without systematic cost records, is 
somewhat in the position of a traveler 
who sets out on a long journey with- 
out any clear knowledge of the inci- 
dental expense, his own resources, or 
whether he actually can afford the 
trip. He may complete the journey 
and reach home safely. There is an 
uncomfortable chance, however, that 
he will find himself stranded some- 
where en route without enough funds 
to meet his hotel bill. Something 
similar is happening all the time to 
concerns that blunder along without 
adequate cost methods. Sooner or 
later they fail, and their workers— 
often after years of service—find 
themselves cast on short notice into 
the street to seek other employment 
of whatever kind and on whatever 
terms they can. 

All manner of unnecessary waste 
is bound to exist in establishments 
that operate without cost records, be- 
cause in the absence of such records 
there is nothing to bring the evidence 
of this waste systematically and defi- 
nitely to the attention of manage- 
ment. Under such mismanagement, 
the payroll is the only readily visible 
element of cost and it looms up like 
a mountain. Machines may be stand- 
ing idle during considerable portions 


of the day for causes not apparent. 
Unnecessary supervisory and clerical 
functions doubtless are being main- 
tained. Unprofitable products are 
passing through manufacture without 
anything to reveal the fact that they 
should be discontinued in favor of 
profitable lines. Valuable materials 
and supplies are almost certain to be 
unwisely purchased, carelessly stored 
and unsystematically moved to their 
points of use. Steam and electric 
power probably are produced or pur- 
chased extravagantly, and utilized 
wastefully. These and other varieties 
of waste are reasonably sare to exist 
where cost records are absent; and 
the burden, of course, must be borne 
somewhere. It has been a common 
practice of old-style management to 
saddle the cost of this waste on wage- 
earners in the form of wage cuts; 
and on the consuming public (consist- 
ing mostly of wage-earners) in higher 
prices. Occasionally I encounter 
statements from employers to the ef- 
fect that no concern can be regarded 
as thoroughly solvent if its activities 
are not guided by a suitable cost sys- 
tem. This is equally and more 
urgently_true from the workers’ 
standpoint. 

While the development of a cost 
system is a somewhat complex, tech- 
nical process, its underlying principle 
is extremely simple. It is the prin- 
ciple that we invoke (if we are wise) 
on every occasion that we enter a 
store to examine some desired article. 
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TO WHAT PURPOSE IS THIS WASTE? 


Before purchasing, we first must know 
what that particular garment, or 
book, or radio set will cost. Then 
comes a mental operation during 
which we compare this revealed cost 
with our financial resources, and de- 
cide whether we can purchase that 
article with sufficient advantage 
(profit) to ourselves to warrant the 
incidental expenditure. Similarly in 
an industrial establishment, manage- 
ment—if it be competent—before it 
begins the manufacture of a product, 
first must know the cost of the labor, 
material and overhead expense in- 
volved. In order to maintain econ- 
omy of operation, also, these elements 
must be carefully recorded and scru- 
tinized during actual production. The 
cost thus obtained, compared with the 
price at which the article can be sold, 
determines whether or not manufac- 
ture can be undertaken, or is being 
conducted, with a sufficient margin 
to pay fair wages, defray material 
cost and overhead expense, and reap 
a reasonable profit for the employer. 

It is of the utmost importance to 
workers, therefore, that systematic 
cost-accounting methods become gen- 
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eral throughout industry. At pres- 
ent these methods are far from gen- 
eral. A progressive cotton manu- 
facturer, who operates a great chain 
of mills both in New England and 
the South, has gone on record recently 
with a published statement that 63 
per cent of all cotton mills in the 
United States are without adequate 
cost methods. This statement can be 
applied with varying degrees of qual- 
ification to American industry as a 
whole. Many industrial ills are di- 
rectly traceable to this cause. Trade 
unions should demand, in the interest 
of their members and of society, that 
industrial establishments everywhere 
develop adequate  cost-accounting 
methods.’ 


1Henry P. Kendall in Textile World for 
February, 1930. 


2 Overhead expense signifies those elements 
of cost that cannot be recorded in terms of any 
single article of product, but which hover in 
clouds of varying density over production as a 
whole. The expenses of supervision, mainte- 
nance of plant, power and light, porterage and 
trucking, rent, depreciation, insurance and 
taxes, etc., are common elements of overhead.— 


TO WHAT PURPOSE IS THIS WASTE? 


What purpose? None, to all the shrewd and cold. 
But love’s abandon eases love’s wild heart. 

The squandering of that scented liquid gold 
Shines like a work of art. 

Yet all the poor may take their share by stealth; 
None is too destitute for love’s unthrift: 

A broken alabaster box, their wealth; 
And tears, their richest gift. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 











THE VOICE OF LABOR 


E. N. NocKELs 
General Manager, WCFL, Labor’s Broadcasting Station 


ITH the exception of the 

right to organize, there is 

no goal more important of 
attainment to the American labor 
movement than one radio wavelength 
with a nation-wide network over 
which it can broadcast Labor’s mes- 
sage to all citizens of our country. 
This is the modern phase of the right 
of free speech. Use of at least one 
of the channels of the air is vital be- 
cause whoever controls radio broad- 
casting in the future will eventually 
control the Nation. For good or ill, 
radio pours into the homes of the 
land, into the minds and hearts of 
the people, a constant stream of 
story, history, science, economics, pol- 
itics and propaganda. Overshadow- 
ing and outreaching all other means 
of communication, this wonderful 
new discovery in the ether revolution- 
izes our world. It is destined to be- 
come the unrivaled master of human 
destiny. World-wide broadcasting 
will furnish the “voices” for the 
brotherhood of mankind. 

No prophecy that could be made 
here would be adequate to express 
the great importance of the vast do- 
main of the air. One practical sug- 
gestion can be made, however, and 
that is that the trade-unions of Amer- 
ica must seize this opportunity to 
obtain at least one of these ninety 
national wavelengths with a maxi- 
mum of power and full-time opera- 
tion. This can be done with the 
enthusiastic support and _ intelligent 
cooperation of every member and 


friend of the organized labor move- 
ment in this country. 

If action is not immediately taken 
by Congress, not only labor but the 
farmers and general public will be 
deprived for all time of the last chan- 
nel of communication through which 
to disseminate their own desires, pol- 
icies and principles. We are now on 
the frontier of the great public do- 
main which is already claimed by a 
few organized commercial interests. 
They are swiftly merging into a 
monopoly. 

For years, at any labor convention 
there was no other subject that would 
raise greater enthusiasm than a de- 
mand for a national daily newspaper, 
owned and controlled by the workers. 
After many investigations it was 
found that the expense was prohibi- 
tive. Now many of the great news- 
papers of the country are under the 
control of the vested interests as 
shown by a report of the Federal 
Trade Commission. A radio channel 
is even more valuable than a news- 
paper, because it reaches many more 
people who are out of the beaten 
paths, and it can be understood by 
those who cannot read or even see. 
Labor must obtain a license for at 
least one of these ninety channels of 
the air. 

Vested rights in the air will soon 
be established by the radio trust 
which is almost in complete control 
of all licenses issued by the Federal 
Radio Commission, which has been 
deemed qualified—by the President in 
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accord with the Radio Act passed by 
Congress—to allocate these precious 
franchises in the “public interest, ne- 
cessity and convenience.” 

The following assignments of the 
clear channels will give the reader a 
good idea of how well they have per- 
formed the task: 

First, there is a group of five great 
corporations which have formed an 
alliance by mutual contracts and 
“cross-licenses” of patent rights to se- 
cure control of the whole field of 
radio patents and of the manufac- 
ture of radio equipment. This group, 
commonly known as the radio trust, 
controls jointly more than 4,000 
radio patents. No one can make a 
radio receiving set or operate a 
broadcasting station in the United 
States without having first purchased 
the privilege from some or all of this 
group. 

The members of the radio trust 
own and operate some eleven stations 
with an aggregate of about 230,000 
watts of power, and are granted the 
exclusive use of six or seven out of 
the ninety available channels in the 
United States. 

By means of so-called chain hook- 
ups the stations owned by the radio 
trust tie into their control some one 
hundred or more of the leading radio 
broadcasting stations in the United 
States—practically all of those which 
have more than a local service range. 

Other manufacturers of and deal- 
ers in radio supplies have been 
granted licenses for about sixty 


broadcasting stations. Some of these 
have cleared channels with a max- 
imum of 50,000 watts power. 

About twenty-five or thirty of the 


great metropolitan newspapers have 
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been granted licenses to operate 
broadcasting stations on very choice 
wave channels. 

Approximately 350 licenses have 
been issued to various private busi- 
ness concerns, entirely local in char- 
acter, many of them of trifling im- 
portance even in their own communi- 
ties. 

More than forty local churches 
have been granted broadcasting li- 
censes. About seventy educational 
institutions, some mere local high 
schools, have been licensed. Thirty 
local chambers of commerce and sim- 
ilar organizations hold broadcasting 
licenses. The rest of the 600 or more 
broadcasting licenses have been 
granted to miscellaneous persons of 
no importance. 

In view of the foregoing, we have 
now to state an astounding and well- 
nigh unbelievable fact: 

Organized labor, with some 4,000,- 
000 members and comprising, with 
their families, almost a fourth of the 
entire population of the country, and 
representing not only its actual mem- 
bership but the many millions of men 
and women who toil, has asked the 
Federal Radio Commission for just 
one channel of the ninety available 
in this country, together with ample 
power and adequate time of opera- 
tion. The Federal Radio Commis- 
sion has denied this petition and has 
granted to organized labor’s station, 
WCEL, at Chicago, which has been 
built and supported during the past 
four years chiefly by voluntary con- 
tributions of labor unions and listen- 
ers, the right to broadcast on only 
1,500 watts power during the day- 
time only! In view of the fact that 
working men and women do not re- 
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turn from their work until after 6 
o’clock in the evening, it is manifest 
that the limitation put upon the sta- 
tion by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion practically destroys its useful- 
ness. 

In other words, the Federal Radio 
Commission takes the position that 
organized labor, notwithstanding the 
vast number of people who consti- 
tute its membership; notwithstanding 
the unparalleled service it has ren- 
dered to the workingmen and to the 
general public in the past fifty years; 
notwithstanding the fact that it has 
principles, policies, and ideals of the 
utmost value to society which it 
wishes to promulgate; notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the working people 
of the country with their families 
constitute 90 per cent of its popula- 
tion, and the very bone and sinew of 
the Nation; notwithstanding the fact 
that all other radio broadcasting sta- 
tions of any importance, as well as 
’ the newspapers of the country, are 
owned by capital and are almost 
unanimous in their opposition to the 
ideals and principles of organized 
labor; notwithstanding the fact that 
organized labor is not seeking to 
make a profit from this station, but 
is seeking solely to render a public 
service — nevertheless the Federal 
Radio Commission, in its wisdom, has 
seen fit to deny this great institution 
one single broadcasting channel out 
of the ninety available, while pouring 
into the lap of the radio trust six or 
seven such channels, with unlimited 
time of operation, besides numerous 
other broadcasting stations with part- 
time operation. 

Metropolitan newspapers, which 
already have a powerful means of 
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communication, but which are never- 
theless local institutions, are handed 
the choicest wavelengths, with ample 
power and unlimited time of opera- 
tion. Hundreds of private individ- 
uals and corporations who are seeking 
solely to make a private commercial 
profit out of this divine gift to man- 
kind are granted choice channels with 
ample power and time of operation. 
But the great body of millions of 
workingmen in the country, repre- 
sented in the American Federation of 
Labor and its affliated organizations, 
are told that it is not “in the public 
interest, necessity, and convenience” 
for them to have a voice on the air. 

This is the last great public do- 
main. A few squatters have set up 
their tents, turned a few furrows, and 
now ask the Nation to confirm in 
them title to a continent. What do 
they care for the “public interest, ne- 
cessity, and convenience”? What 
they want is to make money, to ac- 
quire power, and to control in their 
interest this unparalleled new means 
of communication. 

Never in our history has there 
been such a bold and brazen attempt 
to seize control of the means of com- 
munication and to dominate public 
opinion as is now going on in the 
field of radio broadcasting. And 
never in our history has the Federal 
Government shown such a crass disre- 
gard and contempt for the rights of 
those who toil. 

This is a battle of the giants. On 
the one hand stands organized cap- 
ital seeking to grasp and monopolize 
for itself, for commercial profit and 
for propaganda in its own interest, 
this vast and immeasurably valuable 
means of communication. On the 
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other hand stands organized labor, 
armed with right and justice, battling 
for some measure of freedom of 
speech and freedom of the air, and 
for the right to have one out of the 
ninety broadcasting channels left 
open for the dissemination of the 
principles, policies, and ideals for 
which organized labor stands. It 
seeks no profit; it wants no commer- 
cial gain; but it does want an oppor- 
tunity to serve the working men of 
the country, and through them the 
Nation at large. 

What is the “‘public interest, neces- 
sity and convenience” which the law 
fixes as the sole test for granting 
radio licenses? Certainly it is the 
same as the “public welfare.” That 
which contributes to the health, com- 
fort and happiness of the people is in 
the public interest. That which pro- 
vides wholesome entertainment, in- 
creases knowledge, arouses individual 
thinking, inspires noble impulses, 
strengthens human ties, breaks down 
hatreds, encourages respect for law 
is in the public interest. That which 
aids employment, improves the stan- 
dard of living and adds to the peace 
and content of mankind is surely in 
the public interest. 

Is it in the public interest, necessity 
and convenience that this marvelous 
new means of communication should 
be placed within the control of a few 
great corporations? Or handed out 
as a free gift to a few hundred pri- 
vate business concerns for commercial 
exploitation? Or sucked into the 
maw of great metropolitan news- 
papers, already in possession of pow- 
erful mediums of communication? 
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The public interest, necessity and 
convenience is nation-wide. It is age- 
long. It has to do with the physical, 
mental, moral, social and economic 
welfare of all of the people. It is 
not greatly concerned with private 
profit. It is not enhanced by the 
granting of special favors to a few 
individuals or corporations, however 
rich and powerful they may be. 

The public interest, necessity and 
convenience requires that radio broad- 
casting provide not only entertain- 
ment but information; not only music 
but science, history, economics and ail 
the other things that make human 
welfare. It requires that the serious 
problems of life shall be presented, 
not from one viewpoint only, but from 
many groups and many points of 


-view. 


The great things of civilization are 
not sob songs nor symphony orches- 
tras. They are matters that have to 
do with employment, with home life, 
with health, with the standard of liv- 
ing, with great economic and indus- 
trial problems that enter into the web 
and woof of the daily existence of 
all the people. To serve the public 
interest, radio must pour into the 
homes of the Nation not only enter- 
tainment, but something that will help 
solve the practical problems of every- 
day life. 

Is it in the public interest, necessity 
and convenience that all of the ninety 
channels for radio broadcasting be 
given to capital and its friends and 
not even one channel to the millions 
who toil? Will the public interest be 
served by opening all channels of com- 
munications to those who employ and 
denying any channel of communica- 
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tion to the vast group of employed? 

Organized labor has contributed 
immeasurable service to the Nation. 
it has vastly improved working con- 
ditions, raised the standard of living, 
infused hope and courage and patriot- 
ism into millions of hearts. It has 
battled for needed reforms, sane and 
useful legislation and social and eco- 
nomic justice for all who toil. It has 
established principles, policies and 
ideals which are as essential to the 
welfare of our country as the sun- 
light to the growing fields. It has a 
message for all mankind. It asks no 
monopoly, no special privilege, no 
right to exploit the air for commer- 
cial profit. It asks only that it be al- 
lowed to use one of the ninety avaii- 
able radio channels in order that it 
may freely promulgate its principles 
and ideals, and thereby protect and 
serve the entire public. 

Surely it is in the public interest, 
necessity and convenience that this 
unparalleled means of communication 
be kept as a sacred heritage for ali 
posterity; that it be not controlled or 
dominated by any class or group, but 
rather that every reputable group 
shall have opportunity to proclaim 
its message to those who desire to 
hear. 

Organized labor of America urges 
upon Congress the extreme impor- 
tance of enacting such legislation as 
shall recover this priceless treasure 
which we call radio from monopolis- 
tic control by a few corporations who 
are using it for private profit. We 
urge Congress to preserve and utilize 
it for the people as a whole. We urge 
that a substantial part of the limited, 
precious radio facilities be allocated 
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for education, information, instruc- 
tion and inspiration, to the end that 
the great mass of men and women 
shall derive from it knowledge, cul- 
ture, character and ideals, as well as 
amusement; and shall be better able 
to solve the problems and overcome 
the difficulties in everyday life. We 
urge that Congress evaluate carefully 
the power and limitless possibilities 
of radio; that it look far ahead; and 
that it enact legislation that will pre- 
serve the full and free use of radio 
as a heritage to posterity. 

WCEL, the voice of Labor, also 
has a priority claim to one of the 
ninety national channels. It has been 
the pioneer in this recently discovered 
and marvelous art of the air. WCFL 


has expended half a million dollars 
in experimentation, research and de- 
velopment of equipment in its own 


laboratory. It has not only carried 
on extensive tests in the broadcasting 
field but has also developed equip- 
ment and experimented in commercial 
communication through the use of the 
short waves. It is now developing 
equipment for the use of the television 
and was one of the first in the field 
of transmitting pictures by air. 

With all this background one can 
truly say that labor, through its sta- 
tion WCFL, was one of the first in 
the field and has a just right to the 
claim of priority. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor has developed a radio legislative 
policy which would not only protect 
the organized labor movement in the 
air but also has taken into considera- 
tion the welfare of the farmers and 
the public generally. 
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It is now proposed that the United 
States Government set aside three 
clear channels which it will hold in 
perpetuity for all the people. One of 
these channels shall be allocated to 
the public group and will be used to 
disseminate educational and other in- 
formation of national interest to the 
general public. Second, a clear chan- 
nel shall be held by the Government 
for the agricultural interests of the 
Nation and controlled by the farmers 
organizations. The third clear chan- 
nel is to be held by the Government 
and designated to the labor organiza- 
tions which are most representative 
of the workers interests in the United 
States. 

This is a comprehensive program 
which will meet with the approval of 
not only the organized workers but 
also the farmers and educators of the 


entire Nation and surely should meet 
a ready response by Congress which 
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has now under consideration a new 
communications bill that will even- 
tually be the permanent law of radio. 

From the standpoint of equity of 
the five million dues-paying members 
of trade-unions and their families; 
from the viewpoint that now only the 
commercial interests are able to get 
their message over to the citizens of 
our great Nation; from the well- 
established precedent of priority in 
this newly discovered art, and finally 
from the broad viewpoint that our 
country boasts of equal opportunity 
to all—this important group of so- 
ciety, the American labor movement, 
should have a place in ether. We ap- 
peal to all members of trade-unions, 
their families and friends to fight for 
a last hope of expression and mutual 
understanding—a clear channel with 
full time, day and night and with the 
same power as any other station on 
the national network. 
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These be temporal— 


Snow and rain, 


Thunder-drum and 


Hurricane, 


Leaf and grass blade, 


Berry, briar, 
April fog and 
Autumn fire, 


Weed-choked road and 


Moldering tree— 
These be the brief-heard 
Melody. 


And these the permanent 
Undertone— 
Arrogant soil, 
Defiant stone. 
Frances M. Frost. 





PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC 


PAUL SCHARRENBERG* 


Editor, Seamen’s Journal 


LLOWING its two previous 
meetings in Honolulu in 1925 
and 1927, the third session of 

the Institute of Pacific Relations was 
held in Kyoto, Japan, from October 
28 to November 9, 1929. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations 
is a research and conference body, in- 
ternational and interracial in compo- 
sition, its interests centered in the 
Pacific area. 

The constitution of the organiza- 
tion states its purpose as being “‘to 
study the conditions of the Pacific 
peoples with a view to the improve- 
ment of their mutual relations.” In 
pursuance of this purpose the Insti- 
tute enjoys the advantage of un- 
hampered scientific inquiry, coopera- 
tively undertaken, and of discussions 
unrestricted by official attitudes or 
diplomatic considerations. It is an 
organization of peoples—not govern- 
ments—concerned with the discovery 
of basic facts of the Pacific area, and 
with the interpretation of those facts 
through the frank exchange of racial 
and national points of view. 

The Institute’s first conference, 
frankly experimental in character, 
took place in Honolulu in the month 
of July, 1925. It represented an 
effort on the part of unofficial individ- 


® The writer was a member of the American 
group at the third biennial conference of the 


Institute of Pacific Relations. This article sum- 
marizes the aims and purposes of the Institute 
and appraises the deliberations of the third 
conference from the labor viewpoint. A subse- 
quent article will give first-hand observations 
of the Japanese labor movement and impres- 
sions of things seen and heard in Japan. 
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uals from several countries around 
the Pacific to consider together some 
of the major problems of the area— 
problems arising from the close cul- 
tural contacts, political relationships 
and economic rivalries which have 
arisen in the Pacific. It was believed 
that if difficulties could be brought 
out into the open and examined with 
entire frankness by men and women 
of different racial or national back- 
grounds, much that was obscure could 
be made clear and misunderstandings 
might tend to resolve themselves. 

The members of the conference are 
selected by the National Councils of 
the Institute groups. Conference 
membership is aimed to represent, so 
far as possible, a cross section of the 
various national interests and points 
of view. Members are selected be- 
cause of their special knowledge of 
the problems to be discussed, because 
of their influence in national and in- 
ternational circles and-for their ca- 
pacity to represent the points of view 
and interests of significant groups of 
their countrymen. 

At the third session, for the first 
time, the entire Pacific world was 
represented, including all the peoples 
in or facing the Pacific Ocean, and all 
the countries exercising sovereignity 
therein. The only limitation to this 
statement is that it assumes the Mexi- 
can observer to have been, if not the 
representative, at least the forerun- 
ner of the Pacific peoples of Latin 
America. Members, or observers, 
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were present from Australia, Can- 
ada, China, France, Great Britain, 
Japan, Korea, the League of Na- 
tions, the International Labor Office, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Soviet Russia, the United States 
of America, and the Philippines. The 
total attendance at Kyoto, including 
members, observers, families, and 
secretaries was 341. There were 200 
delegates from member groups, who 
with the 10 observers, and the Cen- 
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bers, 33 were women. The largest 
single group was 72 “professors,” of 
whom 12 were college presidents. 
The technical experts of the confer- 
ence came largely but not entirely 
from this group. ‘Publicist’ best 
characterizes 25, including ex-ambas- 
sadors, social workers and many 
other non-occupational activities. 


There were 18 journalists, including 
representatives of every important 
press association in the world and the 


LEFT TO RIGHT: PAUL SCHARRENBERG, BUNJI SUZUKI, MALCOLM McDONALD, 
TOM MOORE 


tral Secretariat of 8, made 218 actual 
participants in the conference dis- 
tributed as follows: Australia 11, 
Canada 29, China 31, France 1, 
Great Britain 15, Japan 48, Korea 7, 
League of Nations 2, International 
Labor Office 3, Mexico 1, the Nether- 
lands 1, New Zealand 6, Soviet Rus- 
sia 2, United States 45, Central Sec- 
retariat 8. 

The occupational distribution of 
the membership was quite as wide 
as the geographic one. Of the mem- 


editors or publishers of the principal 
newspapers in Japan. Religious 
workers numbered 17, lawyers and 
physicians 7. An effort had been 
made to include labor representatives 
in all the principal national groups 
but without success. Only four trade- 
unionists were in attendance at the 
Kyoto meeting. This group included 
in addition to the writer, Tom 
Moore, President of the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada; Bunji 
Suzuki, President of the General 
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Federation of Labor in Japan, and 
Malcolm McDonald, Labor member 
of British House of Commons and 
son of the present Prime Minister. 

Five of the members had titles of 
nobility and two titles of knighthood. 
Seven were members of the parlia- 
ment of their respective nations. Sev- 
eral others had been members of the 
cabinets or governments of their 
countries. 

A Japanese, Dr. Inazo Nitobe, 
member of the House of Peers, acted 
as chairman of the conference; and 
Dr. Z. T. Yui, a distinguished Chi- 
nese, served as chairman of the Pa- 
cific Council, the governing body of 
the Institute. Since the last confer- 
ence the Pacific Council had lost two 
chairmen by their appointment to the 
cabinets of their respective coun- 
tries—Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, now 


secretary of the Interior of the 
United States, and Junnosuke Inouye, 
now Minister of Finance of Japan. 
The conference commenced with a 
public session at which Chairman 
Nitobe, delivered a thought-provok- 


ing opening address. Messages of 
greeting and interest were read 
from the prime minister or chief of 
state of each of the member coun- 
tries. The chairman of the Austra- 
lian group, Dr. Eggleston, read a 
cabled message from the new Labor 
Prime Minister of Australia and 
added a touch of humor to the situa- 
tion by stating that he had a similar 
message in his pocket from the 
former Prime Minister who had 
however been deposed through a 
political exigency, since his (Dr. Eg- 
gleston’s) departure from Australia. 
At an evening session the same day, 
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brief abstracts of their “opening 
statements” were given by the chair- 
men of the member groups and the 
full printed statements were distrib- 
uted. 

The active work of the conference 
began the next day in the Miyako 
Hotel, Kyoto. The members were 
divided into ‘“‘round tables” for the 
discussion of questions in the agenda. 
These were held each morning of the 
session for two weeks. Evening 
meetings of the entire conference 
were also held every day. The after- 
noons were given to committee and 
group meetings, to sightseeing, and 
to a series of entertainments ar- 
ranged for by the Japanese Council 
of the Institute. All the members 
were “required” to read numerous 
mimeographed papers, pamphlets and 
other printed matter containing re- 
searches and opinions. In the lan- 
guage of a British member, this liter- 
ature “fell like a torrential rain” 
throughout the two weeks of the con- 
ference. 

The first three days were devoted to 
the impact of Occidental and Oriental 
culture, under the title of “The Ma- 
chine Age and Traditional Culture.” 
The effect of the machine age on the 
decay of traditional cultures in archi- 
tecture, manners and the fine arts was 
discussed with consideration of the 
ideals to be aimed at in these three 
fields of culture, and also in social 
and ethical ideas, marriage and the 
family, and religion. During the dis- 
cussion of this interesting but rela- 
tively non-controversial subject, the 
members also become familiar with 
the technique of the conference, and 
established a basis of personal 
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acquaintance for the more difficult 
questions to follow. 

Some of the arguments on the con- 
tact of machine civilization and tra- 
ditional cultures were most note- 
worthy. According to Professor 
Shotwell of Columbia University, 
machine civilization is conducive to 
the popularization of all arts and 
consequently helpful to their develop- 
ment. Arts should not be a monopoly 
by the privileged classes but should 
be: made popular by the growth of 
science. The popularization and uni- 
versalization of arts will itself aid 
permanent world peace. Whether 


the advance of science will be destruc- 
tive to all art or whether it will serve 
to promote them is dependent on the 
discretion of the men handling ma- 
chine civilization, and it is a mistake 
to contend that one interferes with 


the other. Many members stressed 
the necessity of instituting scientific 
research into peace and _ war. 
Whether science will cause war or 
whether it will be useful for the pres- 
ervation of peace will be decided by 
the attitude of scientists. It was held 
that the object of science is more 
idealistic than that of Christianity, 
and that its practical application is 
more valuable than the Christian 
movement in the elucidation of real 
science. Scientific invention will 
create either a paradise or a hell in 
this world. If it should be recklessly 
applied, terrific destruction will be 
worked. On the contrary, if it is 
wisely used, the general welfare of 
humanity will be easily promoted, 
and even such a trying question as 
food supply and surplus population 
will be easily solved. 
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The next three days of the confer- 
ence were somewhat more strenuous 
with round tables on China’s foreign 
concessions and extraterritoriality. 

China is still afflicted with too 
many treaties generally forced upon 
that strife-torn country by designing 
diplomats working in behalf of their 
respective selfish governments. By 
virtue of these treaties more than a 
dozen nations still enjoy extraterri- 
torial rights in China. In other 
words, the subjects or citizens of 
these favored nations enjoy various 
special privileges which have been 
shamefully abused from time to time. 

It is only natural that China has 
long been desirous of doing away 
with these special privileges of for- 
eigners and it was made quite evi- 
dent during the conference that 
America and the powers of Europe 
have become more and more sympa- 
thetic with her persistent claims. 

In consequence, the attitude of 
China in treating with these affairs 
was more moderate. Defeated as 
China was in the movement for the 
immediate abrogation of extraterri- 
toriality, her ardent spokesmen lis- 
tened to various opinions advocating 
gradual abrogation. There are no 
less than six plans for a solution of 
the problem, but it seems impossible 
to induce the conflicting interests to 
agree on any one plan. 

With respect to foreign conces- 


‘sions it was evident that China would 


endeavor to work out a feasible plan 
just as soon as the deplorable inter- 
necine warfare would permit the 
government to do so. 

The best informed speakers were 
rather reluctant to make statements 
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which would wound the sensibilities 
of their Chinese colleagues. For in- 
stance, it would have been rude to 
suggest that China is passing through 
another of those periodical cata- 
clysms of which her history records 
many and which have lasted not for 
decades but for generations and even 
centuries. Politeness required a tacit 
acceptance of the nationalist state- 
ment that the period of turmoil is 
all but over; that China is to have 
a capable central government hence- 
forth; and that the problem is sim- 
ply one of getting over the transition 
stage. 

A brief discussion on finance, how- 
ever, brought the conference up 
against some unpleasant realities in 
the condition in China. The Chinese 


opening statement expressed . confi- 
dence that the current budget could 


be balanced but admitted that for the 
establishment of a stable and efficient 
government foreign loans are neces- 
sary. This led to the question of 
what security could be offered, and 
the deplorable state of China’s inter- 
nal affairs was thus made evident. 
No one could suggest any acceptable 
security. Things are worse than they 
were a few years ago when the con- 
sortium was willing to make a loan 
for a public utility and accept the 
utility as security. That project fell 
through because the Chinese were 
unwilling to submit to supervision of 
the expenditure in order to insure that 
the.funds should be applied to the 
purpose for which they had been 
loaned. Chinese aversion to super- 
vision still exists and there has been 
added to that drawback the apparent 
inability of Chinese governments to 
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protect any public utility from the 
militarists. 

Several of the foreign spokesmen 
were ready to help in the financial re- 
habilitation of China, but their Chi- 
nese colleagues could advance no 
proposition, suggest no security. It 
is not an exaggeration to say that the 
Chinese had nothing to say except 
that they needed money. 

Three days were reserved for 
round tables on Manchuria. One 
round table was devoted to North 
Manchuria and the present issues be- 
tween China and Russia over the 
Chinese Eastern Railroad. The other 
sessions concentrated on South Man- 
churia and the problem presented by 
the economic interests of Japan and 
the great population movement of 
Chinese immigrants, into a territory 
under Chinese sovereignty, but in 
some portions and aspects under Jap- 
anese administration. 

Back of the rather heated discus- 
sions over Manchuria was Japan’s 
ambition and dire need for industrial 
and commercial expansion. Man- 
churia, with 28 million people in its 
three provinces, is not yet annexed. 
It is still a part of China with an 
area larger than Texas, considerably 
larger than the entire Japanese Em- 
pire, including recent annexations 
such as Formosa, Korea, Sakhalin 
and all adjacent islands. Following 
Russia’s defeat in 1904-1905, Japan 
seized the southern portion of the 
Manchurian Railroad. The Rus- 
sians, however, retained control of 
the northern part of the main line. 
When communists overthrew the 
Czar, the Chinese government re- 
claimed its lost territory and dis- 
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ADDRESSING A MEETING OF TEXTILE WORKERS AT OTSU 


armed the Russian guards in control. 
Later an agreement was reached be- 
tween the Soviets and the national 
Government of China, but the Chi- 
nese claim that the communists vio- 
lated that agreement. 

The Chinese Eastern Railroad was 
built with foreign capital, mostly 
French. These bonds have been re- 
pudiated by the Soviet. Involved in 
the dispute are foreign debtors, inter- 
national diplomacy, national aspira- 
tions, world markets and other eco- 
nomic factors. 

The strong national feeling that 
has been developed in China calls for 
a return of the portions of Man- 
churia which were ceded to Russia 
when the Chinese Eastern Railroad 
was built. An equally strong national 
feeling in Russia calls for retention 
of the railroad that Russia may have 
a warm-water port and free access 
to the seas. 


Unfortunately it was not possible 
to discuss the merits of Sino-Russian 
relation because Russia’s representa- 
tives were only observers who did not 
care to speak. In other words, the 
absence of Russian delegates pre- 
vented the operation of one of the 
principal functions of the confer- 
ence—the promotion of friendly ap- 
proach between representatives of 
states at loggerheads—and it cannot 
be said that the session contributed 
anything to the improvement of Sino- 
Russian relations. 

Things were different when it came 
to a discussion of Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions. 

The railroad connecting the Jap- 
anese Government-owned line in 
Korea with Mukden was built after 
Japan had taken over the main Rus- 
sian line to Port Arthur. The ques- 
tion is, when, if ever, will China get 
them back? The Chinese had come 
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to the conference frankly intending 
to put Japan “on the carpet” before 
the world, present the official Chinese 
side of the various issues between 
the two nations and convince the 
- world of Japan’s injustice. The Jap- 
anese were equally determined not to 
yield an inch from the official posi- 
tion of their government. 

As the conference progressed the 
Chinese found that no one accepted 
their position unreservedly and they 
were forced to moderate it. The 
Japanese then followed suit and 
abandoned their stand-pat attitude. 
From then on both delegations 
actually listened to what the other 
had to say and wondered if there 
might not be something to the other 
side after all. This, it must be borne 
in mind, was at a conference which 
many Japanese had questioned the 
advisability of holding at all for fear 
of possible ill feeling over too-frank 
discussions of Sino-Japanese prob- 
lems. Such a friendly atmosphere as 
developed during the closing days of 
the conference with the consequent 
willingness of both groups to listen 
to the other and discuss the others’ 
views was an unquestionable achieve- 
ment. The Institute as such, under 
its policy, reached no conclusion and 
made no recommendation, but it is 
understood that constructive plans 
for further investigation of the sub- 
ject were agreed to by Chinese and 
Japanese members of the Institute. 
Those men represented the public 
opinion of today and the official opin- 
ion of tomorrow. 

The question of food supply and 
surplus population, discussed at pre- 
vious sessions of the Institute, were 
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again given earnest attention. The 
American and Japanese representa- 
tives were frank in setting forth their 
respective claims and opinions relat- 
ing to thé immigration problem, 
while arguments condemning artificial 
barriers injurious to the freedom of 
obtaining necessary raw material 
provoked serious thought. 

The trend of discussion on the sub- 
ject of food and population was va- 
ried according to the problems of the 
different countries concerned. Thus, it 
was shown, the British Dominions in- 
variably wanted a growth of their 
population but only a growth of a 
selected nature such as not to impair 
their standard of living. American 
members confessed that their country 
had rather reluctantly adopted the 
same policy as the British Dominions 
but not until very considerable immi- 
gration had created serious and as 
yet unsolved problems. 

The Japanese members speaking 
on this subject explained that the rul- 
ing class of olden times favored a 
stationary population. Later general 
opinion approved a big population 
for military, industrial and political 
causes. Recently the tide has changed 
again. Today, the general impression 
is that a restricted population is bet- 
ter for the country. Birth control is 
also coming to the fore and an in- 
stance of an establishment of a birth- 
control clinic was cited, but this move- 
ment, it was said, represented only a 
radical and narrow minority. Never- 
theless, all thinking Japanese, when 
not quoted for publication, are per- 
fectly ready to confess that the coun- 
try cannot go on indefinitely with a 
net annual increase in population of 
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approximately three-quarters of a 
million. By general consent it was 
admitted that immigration restriction 
laws would become unnecessary when 
the standards of living in the present 
low-wage countries had been raised 
to prevailing levels of Australia, 
Canada and the United States. 

An entire evening was set aside to 
summarize the difference in the stand- 
ards of living in the various Pacific 
countries. The formal question be- 
fore the house was: “In what way 
and to what extent do conditions in 
one country affect labor conditions 
and standards in other countries?” 
On this occasion one of the Chinese 
members forcefully directed attention 
to the exploitation of Chinese labor 
through the textile mills and other 
factories recently constructed in 
China. He asked, “How long can 
you of the white race maintain your 
high living standards if capital can 
build and operate factories in coun- 
tries with the lowest standards ?” 

The only answer to this question 
came from a trade-unionist member 
of the conference who said: “We 
must organize the workers in coun- 
tries with low standards so they can 
successfully resist exploitation by un- 
scrupulous capitalists.” 

Still another evening (the day 
before closing) was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the significant réle of labor 
and its various problems in the coun- 
tries bordering on the Pacific. There 
were formal addresses by each of the 
trade-unionists in attendance at the 
conference. The legal and economic 
status of the workers in the respec- 
tive countries and the important part 
which trade-unionism has had in all 
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struggles for progress were ably pre- 
sented. At the conclusion of the 
scheduled speeches there were ques- 
tions as well as five-minute discus- 
sions from the floor. 

One of the many interesting side- 
lights of the conference was the per- 
sistent effort of the Filipino group to 
force a free discussion of the move- 
ment for Philippine independence. 
Although this question was not on the 
official agenda, the members of the 
Filipino group, both men and women, 
never lost an opportunity to make a 
point or present an argument for the 
much desired independence of the 
Philippine Islands. Various other 
national groups manifested an un- 
usual interest in this propaganda. 
The British were deeply concerned 
because independence for the Philip- 
pines would materially encourage a 
similar movement in India. The 
Dutch are watching the situation 
with anxious eyes, the independence 
spirit is smouldering in Java and 
other Dutch colonial possessions. 
Any progress along those lines in the 
Philippines will have an immediate 
reflex in the Dutch East Indies. And 
it should be borne in mind that the 
population of the Dutch possessions 
in Asia is nearly seven times as large 
as that of the mother country. Japan, 
too, is interested. The submerged 
aspirations of the Koreans may be 
fanned into new life when and if 
other Asiatic peoples win for them- 
selves independent self-government. 

The outstanding features of the 
Kyoto Conference have now been re- 
viewed. Intensely practical Ameri- 
can trade-unionists may ask: “What 
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did the conference do besides educat- 
ing its members?” 

This is an eminently proper in- 
quiry. The conference made no de- 
cisions and passed no resolutions. 
The members were consequently 
saved from spending tjme in literary 
pursuits seeking innocuous verbiage 
for “harmony resolutions” to which 
all present would subscribe. 

But while declining to “resolute” 
the conference did not evade a single 
touchy issue. To the contrary, the 
Kyoto meeting demonstrated that 
foreign policy had ceased to be an 
esoteric mystery confined to elder 
statesmen and professional diplo- 
mats. Therefore the conference was 
much more than a mere school for its 
members. The fate of the world de- 
pends upon an informed democracy. 
The Institute of Pacific Relations has 


taken the lid off secret diplomacy. It 
has earnestly endeavored to assemble 
both expert scholars and hard-headed 
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men of affairs, to meet and frankly 
discuss the most delicate questions 
which threaten to divide the peoples 
living on the shores and islands of 
the Pacific. In the language of Dr. 
Condliffe, New Zealand professor of 
economics, ‘“The Institute, if it is to 
live.at all, must live somewhat dan- 
gerously. Its very reason for exist- 
ence lies in providing machinery for 
the friendly discussion of dangerous 
subjects. It persists in opening up 
topics of discussion often deemed too 
delicate for diplomacy.” 

Official treaties to outlaw war have 
been referred to as mere gestures. 
The unofficial Institute of Pacific 
Relations is much more than that. 
Treaties to outlaw war will become 
effective only when backed by a corre- 
sponding international public opinion 
to secure justice between all nations. 
The hope and aspirations of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations is to create 
such public opinion! 


WET ASPHALT 


Under the soft night rain, the jet black asphalt 
Heaves like a tropic sea with leisurely waves, 
Through which a keel is cleaving, sucking upward 
Rainbows long drowned near glimmering coral caves. 


Suddenly, tangled with weeds from reefs of coral, 
Like splintered jewels of Ind, where the tide swells, 

A coiling, fabulous dragon upheaves and dazzles 
With scales of iridescence and glaucous shells! 


Louis GINSBERG. 
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E. Pau, SAUNDERS 


comparison of the life and con- 
ditions under which journalists 
work has been made. 

When one considers that the teach- 
book bibliography of journalism 
grows and grows, and that little or 
nothing is ever written about the other 
important phases of newspaper work, 
it is encouraging to know that they 
have now been made the subject of 
an impartial, comparative, extensive 
survey and report by an official, 
scientific bureau internationally sup- 
ported. The study, which bears the 
title “Conditions of Work and Life of 
Journalists,” was made by the Inter- 
national Labor Office, an autonomous 
branch of the League of Nations and 
concerned with the social, industrial 
and economic question that have in- 
ternational aspects, following a three- 
year investigation made at the request 
of the International Association of 
Journalists Accredited to the League 
of Nations. It is obviously not a text- 
book; the mechanics and technique of 
journalism are left to the schools of 
journalism, the university of practical 
experience, and the teachbooks al- 
luded to. Hence it is an interesting, 
humanistic document. 

Covering the situation in 33 coun- 
tries, wherein “about 60 organiza- 
tions, groups, and professional associ- 
ations, and a certain number of in- 
dividuals, were consulted,” the report 
is divided into six parts: (1) The 
Profession, (2) the Status of the 
Journalist, (3) Termination of Serv- 
ices and Settlement of Disputes, (4) 


F< the first time an international 


Working Conditions, (5) the Labor 
Market, and (6) Provident Institu- 
tions. An introduction, replete with 
facts and figures concerning the fac- 
tors of advertising, circulation, com- 
petition and chains, and which does 
not ignore historical backgrounds, is 
also included, together with the two 
appendices: (1) The Relative Value 
of Wages, and (2) the Questionnaire, 
which the International Labor Office 
originally sent out and which was in- 
tended to apply to newspapers, pro- 
fessional journalists, editors-in-chief, 
managing, city and state editors; copy- 
desk men; editorial writers; financial, 
real estate, automobile, religious, 
sports, feature, society and Sunday 
editors and writers; literary, art, 
music and dramatic critics and writ- 
ers; reporters of all kinds; special 
writers (political, economic, scientiific, 
technical, etc.) ; part-time contribu- 
tors; aand out-of-town and foreign 
correspondents. 

Interspersed among the six parts as 
above are topically considered, at 
length and alphabetically by countries, 
such subjects as the “Training of 
Journalists and the Recruiting of the 
Profession; Aspects of the Profes- 
sion; Composition of the Profession; 
Organization of the Profession (the 
Status of the Journalist) ; Termination 
of Services; the Settlement of Dis- 
putes; Hours of Work; Night Work; 
Weekly Rest; Annual Leave; Sala- 
ries; Unemployment; Methods of 
Finding Employment; (Provident In- 
stitutions) .” 
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Schools of Journalism Abroad 


As to schools of journalism, they 
are bitterly opposed in Austria, for 
example. Journalists there “consider 
the system in which the candidate is 
gradually initiated into his trade in 
the editorial room itself as far su- 
perior.” Other countries wherein 
they are not favorably received in- 
clude Italy, Spain, Switzerland, while 
in Brazil, Bulgaria, Luxemburg, Por- 
tugal and Sweden there are no such 
schools; and an experiment in Hun- 
gary ended in failure. On the other 
hand it is seen that schools of journal- 
ism are in favor among employers and 
workers in such countries as the 
United States, Belgium, Australia, 
Germany, India, Czechoslovakia, and 
Great Britain. In this respect the 
United States is the only country in 
which the system of schools of journal- 
ism is working on a large scale. We 
have departments of journalism in 28 
universities, 19 schools and 50 pri- 
vate institutions, all of which “enjoy 
the greatest favor with the members 
of the profession and their graduates 
easily find work. In the West it is 
not rare for pupils to be engaged be- 
fore the termination of their studies, 
and the great newspapers of New 
York readily give responsible work 
to graduates of the institutes.” En- 
rollments at home more than doubled 
during the past five years. 

“Many young people in Austria,” 
we are told, “begin their career as 
editorial stenographers,” and it is 
further pointed out that “candidates 
for the profession in Sweden generally 
act as substitutes during the summer 
holiday period, and obtain a perma- 
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nent post after several temporary en- 
gagements of this type.” 

In Czechoslovakia the government 
budget for 1928 included 750,000 
crowns to create a higher school of 
journalism. Forty per cent of Swiss 
journalists have gone directly from 
high schools to newspapers. 


Within the Ranks 


There is a strong leaning towards 
journalistic professionalism in the re- 
spective countries. Press clubs and 
associations, it was found, that once 


. readily admitted those who had only 


occasional dealings with newspapers, 
now have a tendency to reconstitute 
themselves on a more strictly profes- 
sional basis. 

Multiple collaboration (carbon 
copy work) is diminishing. Journal- 
ists generally combat it as encourag- 
ing low salaries and unemployment, 
according to the study, and endeavor 
to obtain from editors full-time em- 
ployment, sufficiently remunerative to 
obviate the necessity for seeking side- 
line work for other sheets. Gratu- 
itous contribution of copy “for the 
sole pleasure of seeing their names 
or their ideas in the paper,” is even 


‘more vigorously attacked. This is 


prohibited by certain collective agree- 
ments, and the customs of the press 
abroad are “more and more opposed 
to it,” while the greatest part—“‘often 
the whole of the text of a great daily” 
—is written by paid collaborators who 
are “more often than not permanent 
ones.” 

French journalists complain bitterly 
of officials, professors, teachers, etc., 
who seek spare-time remuneration in 
journalism. English newspaper men, 
numerous and well organized, are “a 
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little uneasy about the possible inva- 
sion of the newspaper by amateurs, 
not so much in the guise of voluntary 
contributors—they are few in num- 
ber—but as collaborators belonging 
to another profession and undertaking 
journalism to add to their income.” 

Austrian newspapermen devote all 
their time to journalism, rarely prac- 
tice multiple collaboration, and on the 
whole work for a single paper. Col- 
lective agreements forbid them from 
doing carbon copy work for another 
sheet without permission. In Hun- 
gary, multiple collaboration is fre- 
quent “‘owing to a system of trusts, a 
single firm, for example, having 
grouped three newspapers.” It was 
found that most of the editorial staff 
of the firm worked for all three 
papers. On the other hand, few 
Hungarian journalists work for more 
than one sheet at a time. Voluntary 
contributors are said to be rare and 
do not compete seriously with them. 

Journalism is also a full-time pro- 
fession in Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and other lands. Few news- 
papermen, though, could live in Spain 
without some kind of avocation; the 
few there who have given themselves 
entirely to journalism are said to be 
leading a “precarious existence.” In 
Sweden and Switzerland, on the other 
hand, they are well paid and gain a 
hardy living by working for only one 
sheet. 


Foreigners and Females 


“Foreigners enjoy everywhere the 
same conditions of work as native- 
born journalists,” says the report. 
Few, however, are listed as being en- 
gaged in newspaper work in the vari- 
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ous countries. The exceptions are 
the United States and Brazil, where 
foreigners are said to constitute 10 
per cent of the members of the pro- 
fession. For each thousand journal- 
ists in Belgium it is estimated there 
are 15 foreigners; in Czechoslovakia 
and France, 40; in Portugal and Great 
Britain, 20. They are few in Switzer- 
land, Bulgaria, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Japan, Poland, Spain, 
Hungary, Latvia and Rumania. None 
are shown for Australia and Luxem- 
burg. 

Women are also scarce in the news-" 
paper game, but wherever employed 
(except in Germany, Italy, Greece, 
and the United States), they usually 
obtain conditions of work identical 
with those of men. In this country 
they are entrusted with “‘some of the 
reporting.” In most lands women 
journalists generally specialize in 
fashion, health, domestic economy, 
feminism, social notices, and some- 
times literary, music and art criticism, 
the report states. 

Among 3,235 members of the Ger- 
man Press Federation there are 78 
women. In Belgium there are 
scarcely a dozen; in Australia, 85 to 
1,850 of men; in Great Britain, 400 
among 10,000 journalists; and in 
Greece only 6 out of 300. Twenty 
women journalists are employed in 
Vienna; their working conditions are 
specially regulated by collective agree- 
ment. In France and Czechoslovakia 
there are 20 and 30 women, respec- 
tively for every thousand journalists. 
In the United States, over 6,000 
women are engaged in newspaper 
work out of a total of above 40,000 
journalists. 
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Female journalists represent only 
“an insignificant fraction” of the 
total number engaged in the profes- 
sion in Brazil, Russia, the Nether- 
lands, Spain, Portugal, Bulgaria, 
Italy, Hungary, Rumania, Luxem- 
burg, Sweden, and Switzerland. 


Types of Organization 


Every type of trade union, associa- 
tion, press club, institute or society 
is brought out in the report. Groups 
under such types designate themselves 
syndicate writers; liberal journalists; 
Catholic, socialist, Christian, provin- 
cial, socialist-democratic, republican 
and Soviet journalists, with other 
groups like Fascist, technical, and 
local. There are, too, organized 
groups of editorial, sports, and over- 
seas writers, and unions of various 
classes of reporters. In France there 
is also an Association of Parliamen- 
tary Journalists, probably similar to 
our own exclusive Press Gallery at 
Washington. There are thousands of 
local, numerous national, and several 
international groups of journalists. 
Among the latter are shown the 
World Press Congress, the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Catholic Journalists, 
the International Association of the 
Technical Press, the International As- 
sociation of Journalists Accredited to 
the League of Nations, and the im- 
portant International Federation of 
Journalists. 

In the view of 60 of the principal 
journalists’ organizations in the 33 
countries, and in the eyes of numerous 
individual newspapermen in various 
quarters of the globe, the feature of 
organizing members of the profession 
is one of capital importance. “It ap- 
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pears to them,” the report declares, 
“as the most vital factor in-their eco- 
nomic and social status and the es- 
sential preliminary of any lasting im- 
provement of their conditions.” 


Group Activity 


“The strongest professional organ- 
ization of journalists in the world 
from the numerical point of view” 
and one of the most active in the 
scheme of trade-unionism, was found 
to be in Great Britain. Known as the 
National Union of Journalists, it was 
founded in 1907 and had an active 
membership, in 1928, of 4,800. 
(There are about 10,000 journalists 
all told in Great Britain.) This union 
of British journalists soon turned to- 
wards “most pronounced trade-union 
methods,” perhaps because “side by 
side with the union there existed an- 
other organization, the Institute of 
Journalists, whose methods, very dif- 
ferent in character, had not obtained 
adequate results in the opinion of 
many journalists.” The National 
Union is affiliated to the Printing and 
Kindred Trades Federation, “one of 
those rare instances in which intel- 
lectual and manual workers of a 
branch of production are organized 
together.” 

In Australia the Journalists’ Asso- 
ciation has assumed defense of the 
social and economic interests of mem- 
bers of the profession, and has suc- 
ceeded in concluding “important 
agreements” with the Association of 
Newspaper Proprietors. A_ similar 
tale is told of other groups of news- 
papermen in the respective countries. 
There are some exceptions, however, 
notably in this country and in Bel- 
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gium, where journalists have hesitated 
to adopt trade-union methods. In the 
United States there are “a great num- 
ber of small press clubs.” But these 
clubs are “principally concerned with 
the moral interests of their members.” 
In fact, “American journalism is al- 
most unprovided with professional 
organizations.” (There are only 
four small local unions of journalists 
in the United States. Their total 
membership is ridiculously low. They 
therefore have no separate union but 
are directly affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor. The largest 
of these locals is the Newspaper 
Writers’ Union of Boston.) 

Numerous efforts have been made 
in Canada to group journalists on a 
firm basis, but they have met with “no 
more success than similar efforts in 
the United States.” The Union of 
Canadian Journalists endures pre- 
cariously. Journalists in Uruguay have 
only one organization, the Press Club, 
which “seems to lead an uncertain 
existence.” Again, the newspapermen 
of Japan are shown to have no pro- 
fessional defense organization, and to 
aim only at developing friendly rela- 
tions between themselves. 


Results of Organization in Germany 


Conversely, what one group of 
journalists has done to improve the 
living and working conditions of its 
members makes an interesting item. 

There is in Germany, among sev- 
eral journalists’ organizations whose 
work in that country was reported 
upon, the National Association of the 
German Press. Numerically it is 
“second among the journalistic associ- 
ations in the world and occupies a 
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place in the front rank on account of 
its activity.” Aiming to watch over 
the common interests of the press in 
general, and the professional interests 
of those who follow it in particular, 
the resources of this group, it is said, 
are those of “a veritable trade union.” 
Its membership rose from 1,100 in 
1919 to 4,400 in 1928. Divided into 
20 regional unions its members are 
protected “in every circumstance” of 
their professional lives. Their cen- 
tral office received and mailed 36,000 
letters in 1926, handled 10,000 tele- 
phone inquiries, built up 12,000 files 
and concluded with the Newspaper 
Industry Employers’ Association “a 
whole series of new agreements con- 
cerning working conditions, welfare, 
and the settlement of disputes.” At 
their insistence a National Commis- 
sion of Collaboration, composed of 
fourteen employers and workers, was 
founded in 1922 for the purpose of 
safeguarding “‘the dignity the liberty 
and the prestige of the press and the 
social situation of its members” as 
well as “to create a legal status of the 
press adapted to present circum- 
stances ; to watch over the journalistic 


_ training of recruits endowed with the 


necessary qualities and worthy of the 
profession; to create a standard em- 
ployment contract for permanent 
writers and collaborators; to provide 
assistance in case of illness, old age 
and death and for widows and or- 
phans; to create an office for assess- 
ment and for conciliation.” 

Such purposes have in spirit been 
carried out to the letter. The in- 
struments at present in force concern- 
ing collective agreements working 
conditions and welfare institutions in 
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Germany form a volume of 117 pages 
and are largely the result of the ac- 
tivities of this group which has ren- 
dered ‘“‘a great service to the entire 
press.” 


Membership Figures Cited 


In all countries journalists have 
banded themselves together either for 
social or for business reasons. Taken 
as a whole their numbers are legion. 
But they are particularly well organ- 
ized in Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Italy, and Russia. 
Most of them have distinct trade- 
union leanings. 

About one-half of the total num- 
ber of British journalists are members 
of the National Union of Journalists. 
In Spain, although the membership 
figures are not so large, there are or- 
ganizations of newspapermen in about 


40 towns and regions, and these en- 
deavor to protect the professional in- 


terest of their members. In Russia 
there are some 25,000 members 
grouped in the Section of Press Work- 
ers attached to the much larger Syn- 
dicate of Polygraphic Workers. 
(There are only 26,000 mewspaper- 
men in Russia all told.) Practically 
all Italian journalists are unionized. 

Created in 1884 the Association of 
Netherlands Journalists forty years 
later boasted membership of all but 
22 of the 600 newspapermen living in 
that country in 1924. The Swiss Press 
Association, fifty years old, had 750 
members at the end of 1927. 

Already the most important group 


of its kind though founded as late as’ 


1926, the International Federation of 
Journalists has a membership of 
about 25,000, distributed among 22 
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organizations in Germany, Switzer- 
land, Greece, Denmark, France, Lat- 
via, Poland, the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, Great 
Britain, Spain, Norway, Australia, 
Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Austria, and Finland. Its 
purpose is, among other things, to 
foster works designed to defend the 
professional interests of press dev- 
otees, and to extend to the journal- 
ists of all countries advantages and 
rights won by national groups. In 
adhering to it “every association im- 
plicitly recognizes the principles of 
trade-union organization.” These 
are, essentially, “the establishment of 
an employment contract, the determi- 
nation of the minimum wage, and the 
recognition of a conciliation procedure 
for all disputes which arise between 
a journalist and the paper for which 
he works, and it undertakes that its 
activity shall be in conformity with 
these principles.” 


Hiring, Firing, and a Dash of Con- 
science 


Individual contracts largely exist 
in all countries, but verbal understand- 
ings are generally the rule. Collective 
agreements are not in vogue in Bel- 
gium, India, Japan, Brazil, Czecho- 
slovakia, Sweden, Portugal, Luxem- 
burg, Netherlands, Hungary, Spain, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, and the United 
States. They are the big noise, how- 
ever, in Germany, Austria, Italv. Aus- 
tralia, Poland, Great Britain, Jugo- 
slavia, Switzerland, and Latvia. 

Salary and the termination of serv- 
ices are among the crucial questions 
affecting the situation of journalists. 
Insecurity as to dismissal is one of 
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the kinks of the profession, judging 
from the survey. 

“The vicissitudes which the devel- 
opment of a newspaper may undergo 
are well known,” the International 
Labor Office says and points to such 
of them as political events, editorial 
policy, caprices of advertising, re- 
duced circulation, internal reorgani- 
zation, consolidation, and disagree- 
ment. One in particular is hard. It 
concerns the difficulty of conscience, 
and on that point the following, un- 
usual view, is taken: 


“These changes of policy, more or 
less frequent according to the country 
and to the state of development of 
the press, necessarily create conscien- 
tious difficulties for the journalist. 
He is often required to do work of a 
very personal character and to make 
use of his own political, religious and 
moral opinions in his activities; there 
are thus, in journalism, relations be- 
tween the individual and his calling, 
between the personality of the man 
and his professional work, of such a 
nature that the character of his writ- 
ings can not be modified without a 
certain violence to the private con- 
science of the writer. Naturally, a 
man who holds to his principles will 
not wish to make any distinction be- 
tween his opinions and those of the 
paper for which he is working, and 
will consider any suggestion of sup- 
porting ideas not in agreement with 
his own as contrary to conscience and 
honor. . . . It may also happen that, 
without any change in the general 
attitude of the paper, a director will 
ask the journalist to do him some 
service contrary to morality; for ex- 
ample, to take part in a campaign of 
blackmail or simply to help with his 
pen to pursue some private vendetta. 
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. . . Even if the nature of their work 
does not undergo any alteration, they 
might find themselves in some degree 
in the situation of men who, without 
having to take their place in the fir- 
ing line, are obliged to work in the 
supply or medical services of an 
enemy army and thus indirectly help 
to fight its battles. A man of honor 
could not accept such a situation and 
would be obliged, in spite of himself, 
to withdraw his services from the 
undertaking. 

“What happens in such a case? 
As it is the employee who has de- 
nounced the contract and not the em- 
ployer, the latter has no obligations 
with regard to the former, who ac- 
cording to the usual legislation con- 
cerning hiring of services is even 
obliged to give him a certain amount 
of notice, during which period he must 
continue his work. This situation 
appears profoundly unjust to journal- 
ists, who can not admit that they 
should support the consequences of a 
profound change in their conditions 
of employment, and that they should 
be deprived of compensations which 
might normally accompany dismissal, 
merely because their departure has the 
appearance of a voluntary resignation. 

“To protect themselves as much 
against the risks of sudden dismissal 
as against the particularly distasteful 
circumstances surrounding cessation 
of services for reasons of conscience, 
journalists have endeavored to hedge 
the annulment of the contract with 
certain conditions which soften its ef- 
fect. They have obtained these con- 
ditions here and there, either by cus- 
tom which has gradually become gen- 
eral, or by the provisions of collective 
agreements, or even by law. They 
consist in the establishment of the 
longest possible term of notice of dis- 
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missal and in the grant of indemni- 
ties.” 
Methods of Settling Disputes 

Legislation covering termination of 
the services of journalists has been 
placed on the books in such countries 
as Great Britain, Jugoslavia, Austria, 
Hungary, Italy, Luxemburg, Ger- 
many, and the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics. However, in most 
countries journalists’ contracts and 
verbal agreements are subject to the 
laws governing obligations. Notice 
of a let-down varies from three to 
six, or even twelve months (as in 
Great Britain, for instance), to no 
notice at all in several countries., In 
some lands, though, journalists who 
receive the blue slip “unprovoked by a 
culpable act” are not only given wage 
grants of three months to one year, 
but also other financial indemnities. 

Where possible, individual settle- 
ment of disputes within the profes- 
sion is had, owing to marked aversion 
of journalists everywhere to hang out 
the family wash. Where private set- 
tlement is impossible, especially in 
collective disputes, the issue is thrown 
into the civil courts in Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, the United States, and Bra- 
zil. The same courts have jurisdic- 
tion in Germany, Austria, France, 
Great Britain, Switzerland, and Po- 
land when (except in France) the dis- 
pute is not settled by arbitral commit- 
tees. 

Professional courts are the medium 
of settlement in Russia, Italy, Hun- 
gary, and Belgium. Luxemburg has 
only the arbitral scheme, while Spain 
and Sweden have press commissions. 
Special courts to settle disputes in 
journalism are found in all impor- 
tant towns in Jugoslavia, but there are 
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no such tribunals in Japan and Latvia. 
In the Netherlands journalists’ dis- 
putes are simply submitted to a justice 
of the peace. Commercial courts in 
France and Belgium also handle such 
cases, while in Poland they are some- 
times heard by the Minister of Labor 
and Social Assistance. 

Advisory committees and a Federal 
Council have jurisdiction in Australia. 
Germany also has an Arbitration In- 
stitute (composed of fourteen re- 
gional courts and one high court), 
created by the publishers and journal- 
ists. In Austria the authority is 
vested in arbitral committees without 
appeal to civil courts unless the dis- 
pute arises out of questions indirectly 
applicable to the agreement. In such 


case a publisher and a journalist sit 
with the judge in an advisory capacity 
when he is hearing the argument. 
The party or parties to whom his de- 


cision appears unfair may appeal to 
a national court, also composed of one 
judge and two journalist-advisers (i. 
e., one employer and one employee). 

This system of arbitration institutes 
and special courts of jurisdiction has 
given “excellent results” in countries 
where instituted, and the journalists 
are strongly in favor of it. We are 
told that they are endeavoring to se- 
cure its adoption everywhere, and that 
the International Federation of Jour- 
nalists regards it as “one of those 
problems whose solution would give 
an indispensable minimum of guaran- 
tee to all concerned. The federation 
has applied itself since its creation 
to the study of the question and has 
even placed it, together with the ques- 
tion of the termination of services. . . 
on its agenda for immediate action. 

(To be continued) 
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\ xr man was a school teacher— 
a very typical principal of a city 
grammar school. He sat in a 
chair in my very shabby office in Park 
Square. Lots of folks have sat in that 
chair, men and women bedeviled by 
loan problems, students of coopera- 
tive banking, credit-union treasurers 
from many far parts of the scattered 
credit-union domain, friends of mine 
who assure me with all proper grav- 
ity that “it’s against nature for the 
kind of folks who belong to your 
credit unions to manage banks,” im- 
portant people and lowly people. 
My office is about two by four—a 
cubbyhole in an old building near his- 
toric Boston Common—and quite 


literally two persons in it at the same 
time “are a plenty and three are a 


crowd.” This man, the _ school 
teacher, produced from his green bag 
—the sort of a bag which, before the 
advent of the briefcase, was the sym- 
bol of the legal profession—a bundle 
of papers, many papers of the same 
size wrapped tightly together. 

“I’ve been paying on a loan,”’ said 
he. 

“I’m glad you have it paid up at 
last,”’ said I. 

“IT haven’t paid anything on it yet— 
those are receipts for interest only,” 
said he. 

I asked him what the total sum 
paid in interest had been and he told 
me that it figures fourteen times the 
principal sum and that, as yet, nothing 
at all had been credited on the prin- 
cipal. I hadn’t the heart to figure the 


interest rate he had been paying. It 
may and then again it may not have 
exceeded the rate turned up in an- 
other case which involved the trans- 
actions of a railroad employee and a 
Chicago salary buyer. This case 
came to light during an investigation 
of usury in Chicago carried on a few 
summers ago by the United Charities 
of Chicago. In this latter case 
(which was given considerable pub- 
licity at the time by Chicago news- 
papers) the amount involved in the 
loan was $30. The borrower paid 
the lender “interest” totaling $1,080 
and then to my mind quite the most 
incomprehensible part of this true 
story—the lender sued the borrower 
for the original $30. 

In the January issue of the Fep- 
ERATIONIST I defined the credit union 
in this language: “A credit union is 
a cooperative society, organized un- 
der a state law and state supervision 
within a specific group of people— 
self-managed and supplying the mem- 
bers of the group with four services 
of primary importance: (1) The 
most effective system for saving 
money; (2) the only plan as yet de- 
vised which enables the invididual 
without bank credit resources avail- 
able for his use in time of credit 
necessity to care for his own short- 
term credit problems, thereby pro- 
tecting himself from the exactions of 
private money lenders who generally 
operate at usurious rates; (3) in the 
process developing within the group 
individuals with the capacity to man- 
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age the financial business of the mem- 
bers in the credit union efficiently and 
honestly, and also training the mem- 
bers of the group in the most efficient 
management of their own savings for 
their own maximum benefit; (4) col- 
lecting in a common pool funds which 
are available not only for loans to 
members, but for other purposes de- 
signed to promote the welfare of the 
members of the group.” 

In the earlier article I discussed the 
credit union as a thrift agency, point- 
ing out how the credit union gauges 
itself to the member of the group who 
can save the least, helping him intel- 
ligently with his problems, and how 
it adjusts itself to the members who 
can save the most, developing in the 
members the habit of saving. 

We now approach the more im- 
portant problem—the short-term 
credits of the masses of the people. 
It is to the solution of this very seri- 
ous, age-old problem that the credit 
union very earnestly applies itself. 

Let us assume that John Smith 
went to work as usual on Friday; 
that at a little after nine he was called 
to the telephone by his wife, dazed 
with shock and frantic with fear. She 
is telephoning from the hospital 
where young John has been carried, 
half dead as the result of being run 
over by a truck on his way to school. 
An immediate operation is necessary 
in an attempt to save the boy’s life. 
The rest of the story (and it is a very 
typical story, the sort I listen to at 
innumerable credit-union meetings, in 
and out of season) is simple and com- 
pletely logical. The boy’s life is 
saved because the father spared no 
expense. He obtained the best sur- 
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geon that money could buy, the most 
adequate hospital accommodations 
and the most skillful nurse. He did 
what you would do or what I would 
do under similar circumstances, in- 
volving himself in financial obliga- 
tions far beyond his savings and his 
immediate capacity to pay. 

There are those who say that the 
man who gets into debt is a fool and 
that the debt is simply evidence of his 
lack of wisdom. The school teacher, 
whose case I discussed at the begin- 
ning of this article, borrowed because 
his brother-in-law was arrested, the 
first scandal in the family. The 


teacher’s wife, a nervous, high-strung 
woman, took to her bed. The doctor 
was called and tried to help her. She 
could think only of her brother, dis- 
graced and in jail, and her one 
thought was that “you must get my 


brother out of jail.’’ Finally the doc- 
tor told the teacher that the only re- 
lief possible for the wife was com- 
pliance with her heart-broken cry, “I 
want my brother out of jail.” The 
teacher borrowed from a loan shark 
the money required to give his 
brother-in-law temporary freedom. 
It has been my experience that most 
loan-shark difficulties are due to one 
of two causes: A need for money to 
care for some pressing emergency or 
a need for money due to the pressure 
of the economic system under which 
we are now operating. Only a rela- 
tively unimportant part of the small- 
loan problem is due to improvidence 
in the ordinary sense of the word. 
During the past few years particu- 
larly we have been hard pressed to 
“keep pace with the Joneses.” It was 
suddenly discovered that things could 
be sold to folks on the instalment plan 
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and that, most people being honest, 
they would pay the instalments. 
There was nothing wrong with that 
process until we were all pressed to 
assume instalment obligations beyond 
our capacity to absorb instalment con- 
tracts. It was not clearly appreciated 
that, just as I have a limited cash pur- 
chasing power with an income of $30 
a week, so, on such an income there is 
a quite definite limitation to the instal- 
ment contracts which I can carry. I 
recall the case of a ‘barber, who 
worked in a department store barber 
shop for $40 a week and tips. He 
found himself financially embarrassed 
in mid-week, ‘“‘without even lunch 
money.” It was quite a job to get 
this man on paper, but when his ac- 
counts were untangled and listed in 
some semblance of order, it was found 
that his instalment contracts called for 
total payments of $62 a week. This 
is an extreme case, but it is doubtless 
a fact that the ease with which I may 
get manual possession of a thing I 
don’t own has had much to do with 
the prevalence of the small-loan prob- 
lem in recent years. 

A great industrialist gave utterance 
recently to an obvious conclusion 
which—if anyone would accept it so 
sericusly in practice that his leader- 
ship would be generally followed— 
would be most profound in its in- 
fluence on modern industrial econom- 
ics. He said that if one would mass 
produce there must be corresponding 
mass consumption—not temporarily 
stimulated by overextending credit 
buying power, but made permanently 
possible by increased earnings by 
American wage workers. It will take 
much courage and vision for our in- 
dustrialists to appreciate that the 
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road to maximum self-service lies 
along this highway of universal par- 
ticipation in the fruits of industrial 
enterprise. 

The small-loan problem, however, 
is as old as the proverbial hills. Tac- 
itus wrote about it in Latin genera- 
tions before the compilation of the 
Scriptures, and both Old and New 
Testaments speak of the practice 
without flattery. The literature of 
every coutry has ample and uncom- 
plimentary reference to usury. Pri- 
marily this is because money is one of 
the easiest things to monopolize. 

Had I a canteen of water and were 
I lost with one companion on a desert 
and had he no water but, rather, a 
well-lined purse, at a given point I 
could charge him for a drink of water 
what I would—unless he were phys- 
ically stronger, in which latter event 
he would probably steal my canteen, 
which, however justified by circum- 
stance, would still be a crime. 

The worker’s short-term credit 
problem is (and for centuries has 
been) a major “problem” for the 
very simple reason that the majority 
of the people (probably better than 
80 per cent all told) have no banks 
of credit in the ordinary sense. 1 
mean by a “bank of credit” a place 
where I can go in time of credit neces- 
sity and get a reasonable loan at a 
fair rate of interest. There are two 
primary reasons for this seeming gap 
in the credit side of banking; the over- 
head cost of this type of small-loan 
business which makes it quite impos- 
sible for the average bank to handle 
small loans at even a fair profit, and 
the peculiar nature of this type of 
credit diagnosis. 
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In determining the credit capacity 
of borrowers of this type it is neces- 
sary that it be possible to answer the 
question on which the borrower’s right 
to credit primarily depends—‘‘What 
sort of a man is this man?” 

Every man’s good character should 
be negotiable. The difficulty is in de- 
termining how much character, if any, 
the borrower possesses. It takes a 
specialist to make accurate diagnosis 
of this important phase of the matter. 
Suppose Mr. A belongs to a credit 
union operating at the candy factory 
or within his lodge. He applies for 
credit and his problem comes before 
a credit committee of his fellow work- 
ers or his fellow lodge members. 
They, in determining whether or not 
this man shall have credit, are deter- 
mining whether it is a safe risk for 
their own money and the money of 
their closest: associates and, what is 
more important, they have ready ac- 
cess to knowledge which will enable 
them to answer this question accu- 
rately—this all important question— 
“What sort of a man is this man?” 

If, therefore, you will sit in at a 
credit committee meeting (which 
would be quite impossible, for the dis- 
cussions of the committees are carried 
on in strict confidence) you would find 
the members asking such homely 
questions as these: “How much moon- 
shine liquor does Mr. A drink?” “Is 
he married—if so, is he a good family 
man?” “Is he a man of good repute 
among other men?” “Has he a repu- 
tation for paying his bills?” “Is he 
always borrowing for some improvi- 
dent purpose and forgetting to pay 
back?” “How long has he worked 
here and is he a steady, dependable 
man?” These questions may seem 
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extremely ordinary, commonplace 
questions but the credit committee is 
trying to find out “what kind of a 
man is this man?” and, when they 
know that, they will know whether 
he may be safely intrusted with credit. 

The credit union charges a fair rate 
of interest on loans, each credit union 
determining the rate, except that it 
must not exceed 1 per cent a month 
on unpaid balances and there must be 
no paper charges or investigation fees, 
etc. The earnings revert to the mem- 
bers as dividends on what they put in 
except that the credit union sets aside 
each year 20 per cent of the net earn- 
ings as an indivisible guaranty fund, 
against the possibility of an occasional 
bad loan. The law contains many 
safeguards as to the size of loan, for 
example, which may be made with and 
the size of the loan which may be 
made without security, etc. 

There are various reasons why 
credit unions make safe loans. To 
begin with each loan is being paid off 
on a weekly basis and therefore is con- 
stantly decreasing. Further, the bor- 
rowers are for the most part real 
members with appreciable savings or, 
in the process of paying up their first 
loan, become savers and remain savers 


thereafter. As already noted, the 
credit-union credit committee is 
geared to make accurate credit 
diagnosis. It has available the data 


on which it may safely predicate 
credit. The guaranty fund becomes 
very adequate to care for the occa- 
sional bad loan. 

The best security of all is the group 
consciousness of the members. The 
borrower knows that the money he 
is using belongs to his fellow worker, 
in part measure to the switchboard 
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operator up at the office, partly to the 
old lady who comes after hours to 
clean up, partly to the watchman at 
the gate, partly to his fellow lodge 
member, his associate in the church 
parish where the credit union oper- 
ates. If he is so lacking in character 
that he will borrow the money of the 
folks closest to him, not intending 
to pay it back (which, after all, is 
stealing) the credit committee, ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred, have 
him spotted. It has been my experi- 
ence with many, many credit unions 
that most folks are honest. I repeat 
because my experience is unique be- 
cause of the opportunity I have had 
to see so many folks close up in credit 
unions; most men and women will 
meet their honest obligations. We 
humans are lots better folks than 
sometimes we think we are! 

The other alternative for the credit- 
union borrower is some agency carry- 
ing on the small-loan business for 
private profit. Possibly it may be a 
“salary buyer,” one of whom, in Chi- 
cago, collected from a railroad worker 
interest which actually figured a rate 
of 3,600 per cent! It may be a lender 
working outside all law and his rate 
will be measured entirely by the need 
of the borrower and the greed of the 
lender. The borrower may go to a 
licensed lender, operating respectably 
within the law at the liberal rates the 
law allows in the business for a profit 
and performing an excellent service 
compared with the unlicensed opera- 
tor who defies all laws. He may go 
to some other form of small-loan 
agency, but where can he go in all the 
wide area of the United States and 
get the service rendered by the credit 
unions of Massachusetts which, ac- 





cording to the Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Banks for that State, in 1928 
made small loans at an average rate 
of 7.02 per cent and paid back to their 
members in dividends an average rate 
of 6.8 per cent. 

In conclusion may I point out that 
the credit union is as handy as the 
proverbial pocket in a shirt. One man 
Saves against vacation, another to 
have his tax money ready when it is 
due. Credit unions operate success- 
fully Christmas clubs and coal-buying 
or fuel clubs. Credit-union savings 
are.as mobile as savings in any bank, 
and may be withdrawn at any time. 
No one can have anything to do di- 
rectly or indirectly with a credit union 
except its members. The credit union 
is a pool of their joint savings, under 
their own management and control, 
a pool which represents for its owners 
appreciable savings invested to care 
for their own small loan problems, 
with the earnings returning as divi- 
dends. Credit-union loans are very 
various. I have indicated something 
of their remedial character in many 
cases—the loan to pay for the unex- 
pected funeral, operation, hospital 
bill, to free the member from a loan 
shark, and to protect him from the in- 
numerable emergencies to which we 
are all subject in the very business of 
living. But the credit union goes fur- 
ther; it helps him shingle his house 
and educate his children; it helps him 
put in the new bath room and meet his 
taxes; it helps him buy his way into 
business and helps the business after 
he is in. It is literally an instrument 
of infinite service. 

The credit union is the bank—the 
very real-Bank of the People. 
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N the field of Labor Relations 
two roads lie open, clear before 
us. The one leads to greater sat- 

isfaction, greater independence and 
greater freedom, through a different 
use than we have hitherto made of 
the typical American avenue of ex- 
pression, that of individualism. Pres- 
ent forces, both psychological and 
economic, if they are allowed to run 
riot without any effort at conscious 
appreciation of the end toward which 
they are leading, will drive us down 
the other road. The end of that 
road would seem to be a warped de- 
velopment in the behavior and atti- 
tude of both individual and group. 
Unless wise control is exercised in 
affording work, many are bound to 
be jobless. If, as a whole, employers 
take selfish advantage of that situa- 
tion, the beginning of an industrial 
proletariat will loom in America as 
a possibility of the near future. The 
industrial field will tend more and 
more to exhibit the same abnormal 
strife, the same psychological reac- 
tions that are characteristic of the 
underworld in our large cities. Given 
such environmental conditions in in- 
dustry at large, the American is so 
constituted that no other psycholog- 
ical development is possible. 

These are broad assumptions and 
should not be unquestioningly ac- 
cepted. Let me answer first the ques- 
tion raised by the assertion that in the 
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field of labor relations we are at a 
crossroads. Everyone is to a sufficient 
extent acquainted with the economies 
that are making it possible to produce 
more goods with fewer workers. Not 
so many of us have the opportunity 
of knowing what the workers may be 
thinking of these changes and their 
probable future effects. Yet their 
mental and emotional attitude must 
be considered, if wholesome relations 
between employer and employee are 
to be maintained. Each writer on 
such a subject has his own slant and 
his own peculiar background to influ- 
ence his conclusions, but nevertheless 
let me give you what I think is the 
real mental attitude at present of 
workmen in one large city, Philadel- 
phia. This impression was gathered 
by a year of intimate contact with and 
daily observation of the activities, 
emotional crises and mental processes 
of a group of manual workers in one 
of our greatest industries.* This in- 
tensive study was supplemented by a 
more superficial study of over two 
hundred other workmen in the same 
and other industries. Their attitude 
has as its background a number of 
different types of experience. Each 
of the following verbatim “state- 


*For technique, see “Autumn Conference of 
the Personnel Research Federation,” Personnel 
Journal, February, 1929, Vol. VII, No. 5, pp. 
399-400, or “Cycles in Workers’ Efforts and 
Emotions,” Engineers and Engineering, July, 
1929, Vol. XLVI, No. 7, pp. 162-166. 
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ments” represents typical sequences 
in the lives of ten or more individual 
workmen: 


“Statement” 1. “I used to have a 
helluva good job, ‘thirty-five bucks a 
week and eight hours a day. Two 
years ago I got the can. For a whole 
year I couldn’t find a thing to do. I 
don’t know what we would have done 
if the Missus hadn’t took in washin’. 
Now, what have I got? Two jobs, 
and between ’em I work fifteen hours 
a day and don’t make a cent more 
than I did on the other job. Some 
folks can talk prosperity, but I'll be 
damned if I can do it. I'll bet we 
all get sooner or later the same deal 
I got. A lot of the plants are firin’ 
their men, changing the jobs a little 
and hirin’ the same or some other 
men back when they need ’em at lower 
wages. Qh, hell! No! They ain’t 
changed the job—they ain’t cut the 
wages! That’s a new job, and of 
course carries a new rate. Well, I 
don’t blame ’em, I guess I’d do the 
same thing if I was them. They 
may think they’re getting away with 
that stuff without our knowin’ they’re 
cuttin’ the wages. It'll take a smarter 
guy than most bosses are to put it 
over on us that way.” 


“Statement” 2. “Boy, I’ve been 
lucky this past two years. I got two 
raises and didn’t even get laid off 
once. They sure made me work like 
hell, but I got good money for it. 
Now, I got me everything fixed up 
pretty nice at home. The wife’s 
feelin’ pretty good, too—like we’re 
gettin’ ahead, but I hate to think what 
might happen if I lost me job. To 
tell the truth, things don’t look quite 
as sure as they might. I ain’t really 
saved a thing so far, and except for 
food and rent money and a little for 
clothes, every darn thing goes out in 
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installments. As soon as I get these 
things I’m payin’ for now off my 
mind, I'd like to try to buy a little 
house, but Christ, I’d be afraid to 
with old Eagle Beak (that is the time 
study man) comin’ through every 
couple o’ days and snoopin’ around to 
see where to cut a rate or lay some- 
body off. You don’t worry so much 
if you’re pretty sure you can go out 
and get another job that’s halfway 
decent, but when the jobs is pretty 
scarce and the bosses is always ready 
to give the jam but no bread and 
butter to go with it, it makes you 
kinda wonder if you mighten’ be able 
to stand a little union activity even 
if some of them delegates do give you 
a pain.” 


“Statement” 3. “You know I 
guess I sorta got a little silly durin’ 
and after the war. All the high wages 
and the high talk about production 
and keepin’ the immigrants out to 
make more work and better Amer- 
icans sorta fooled me, but this last 
year I sorta woke up with a bang. I 
got fired. ‘Job abolished,’ says the 
foreman. 

“Well, it didn’t take me long to 
find another job, but I had to start 
out at $10.50 a week less than I got 
before. ell, my wife raised hell 
about that because that meant she 
couldn’t have the new fur coat that 
she wanted, but I pretty soon decided 
maybe I could work a little skin game 
after all. What was the use of bein’ 
independent and standin’ up for your 
rights and all that sort of stuff. So, 
I started out to play up to the fore- 
man and—did it work? MHe’s as 
dumb as hell! Now, in six months’ 
time I’m up to within five dollars of 
me old rate. That’s the only way 
to get ahead on the job today. If 
yuh ain’t got nobody to pull for yuh, 
yuh got to do a little yankin’ for 
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yourself, but if yuh can’t get next to 
some of the bosses, then God help 


yuh - 


“Statement” 4. “What a dumb 
bunny I was when I came to this place 
to work! I came here because I was 
offered a job for 12 cents an hour 
more than I was gettin’, but I made 
a big mistake, I’m afraid. You know 
big money ain’t the only thing on a 
job. The dough has got to keep 
acomin’ in. Here you can’t tell when 
you're gonna get fired, but you can’t 
do nothin’ about it. I’ve talked with 
a lot o’ the boys, and none of them 
seem to think that it’s any use goin’ 
back to the union: but maybe they’ll 
change if the real old-fashioned hard 
times hit this country—then maybe 
they won’t be so cocksure of bein’ 
able to take care of themselves. A 
lot of ’em have got stock in this here 
corporation, too, and they’re always 
thinkin’ what might happen to the 
stock if they wasn’t loyal. You'd 
think they was the most influential 
members on the board of directors; 
but I do hear a guy’s not so likely to 
get fired if he’s got stock, so maybe 
I'd better take a share myself. A 
guy can always sell it if he wants to.” 


The foregoing are examples of cur- 
rent opinions expressed by different 
groups of workers. In them can be 
detected a common thread of appre- 
hension over what the future may 
bring. From them one can deduce 
that many workers seem to be in a 
restive state, to be seeking a way out 
of what they feel is a coming crisis. 

But what are the grounds for the 
assertion that the road they will take, 
if not blocked by conscious control, 
will induce a type of gang warfare 
in industry that is in many ways char- 
acteristic of the underworld in our 
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large cities. Analysis of both the 
human and economic forces operating 
at present will, perhaps, carry con- 
viction that the fear is justified. 

No one can deny, in spite of the 
prohibition amendment, that the 
American is primarily an egoist. In 
him, however, the drive for individ- 
ual recognition and expression is not 
tempered by an intuitive appreciation 
of the psychological importance of 
joint or collective effort, which seems 
to characterize many older and more 
restricted nations. The English, in 
spite of their strong appreciation of 
the rights of the individual, have de- 
veloped far more than the Americans 
that part of their personality which 
has been called by the various names 
of the gregarious or herd instinct, 
social appreciation, group-mindedness 
and the like. Whatever the term, 
there can be no question what par- 
ticular avenues of human activity are 
included. It means the capacity to 
live together with many people, often 
in a close and fairly intimate relation- 
ship, yet with full recognition of the 
necessity of subjecting individual aims 
to the control, in part at least, of the 
wishes and needs of others. Even 
more than that it means a sincere de- 
sire to mingle with others in such a 
relationship and its keen enjoyment. 
The lack of this natural desire, of this 
spontaneous enjoyment, springing as 
they should, from within, often causes 
the American to become unbalanced 
in those group efforts which he un- 
dertakes. 

Any man’s gregarious activity must 
be judged by his relations to the vari- 
ous “groups” with which he asso- 
ciates. None of us can escape con- 


tacts with groups in the work shop 
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or office, in the home, in the lodge, 
in the social circle where we move. 
To be properly adjusted, man must 
function well in his relationships with 
all of them. In cases where mal- 
adjustment shows itself, one or more 
phases of this function become un- 
balanced, often at the same time. 
There may be, for instance, a lack 
of capacity to assign correct and pro- 
portionate importance to the various 
groups. Instead of home and work 
possessing values which are true to 
conditions in the life of a person, one 
or the other may possess undue power 
over his rules of conduct. In choos- 
ing the major group in which to 
achieve his chief ego satisfaction, such 
a person generally uses only his emo- 
tions or follows an earlier environ- 
mental trend, without pausing to rea- 
son out the advantages and disadvan- 
tages even where that is most clearly 
possible. Such cases seem typical of 
the habitual criminal on the one hand 
and the social butterfly on the other. 
Or, lack of balance may show it- 
self in a failure of the individual to 
maintain satisfactory personal stand- 
ards in opposition to those of the 
groups among which he moves, par- 
ticularly the primary or most impor- 
tant groups. Naturally failure may 
result from either too little or too 
great a regard for one’s own ego. 
The respective failures of the typical 
‘Soiner” and the recluse may present 
strongly contrasting aspects, and yet 
at the bottom spring from the same 
psychological cause. The well-inte- 
grated person has too high a regard 
for his own physical and mental needs 
to sacrifice them willy-nilly at the be- 
hest of even his most highly esteemed 


group. 
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In childhood we notice, especially 
in boys, a natural exaggeration of 
both of these functions just discussed. 
The boy between the ages of 8 and 
12 is not a real boy unless he is a 
member of a gang, and secures much 
of his satisfaction through his par- 
ticipation in this group activity. Every 
normal lad tends to outlive this phase 
as his social activities, work or studies 
become more individualized and as 
sex makes its proper appeal. If, how- 
ever, some part of this normal de- 
velopment goes awry, an abnormal 
adjustment occurs, or rather the youth 
remains juvenile in his group rela- 
tionships. 

Overbalanced gang activity may 
therefore begin in the wrong choice 
of a major group, or in a more or 
less conscious yielding to ‘mob 
spirit.” But it may also, peculiar 
though this may seem, have its root 
in an exaggerated ego. It is signifi- 
cant that most of our gangs have their 
genesis in the foreign quarters of our 
large cities. These boys, as a result 
largely of parental influence, still 
have a great appreciation for the im- 
portance of collective action, apart 
from their natural though unconscious 
juvenile inclination toward it. At the 
same time they are coming in con- 
tact with the general American philos- 
ophy of individual initiative and rec- 
ognition. They can, however, see no 
means of attaining the individual rec- 
ognition which they feel is a requisite 
for success and happiness according 
to American standards unless it be 
through some avenue operating di- 
rectly in their own limited sphere. 
The logical consequence is for the 
individual to recognize as the arbiter 
of his behavior the gang with which 
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he associates, and at the same time 
to secure individual expression by 
leadership in enforcing the standards 
which his gang holds desirable. The 
limitations of his social intelligence 
and the peculiar difficulties engen- 
dered by the struggle between ego 
and group desires render him unable 
to perceive that the compass by which 
he is steering his conduct is both anti- 
social and divorced from the reality 
taught by the past experience of so- 
ciety. The foregoing analysis, though 
based on facts that are usually sup- 
posed to be confined to a limited sec- 
tion of our society, in reality merely 
magnifies the forces that are at work 
everywhere in these United States. 

The field of industry is honey- 
combed with problems derived from 
the same basic source of conflict, 
though the psychological circum- 
stances have not yet led to a similar 
abnormal behavior manifestation. In 
fact, the “group” in industry seems 
to have lost much of the prestige 
which it once had, relatively small 
though that was, compared with Eu- 
ropean standards. The individual in 
the past ten years has increased in 
importance throughout the American 
labor world. Even the trade unions 
have felt the change and have in- 
cluded in their policies not only the 
job of maintaining at all times the 
necessary safeguards for the well be- 
ing of the whole group of workers, 
but also a willingness for cooperation 
which, in effect, says to the employer, 
“Since you are beginning to accept 
the principle of high wages for those 
who are employed, we are willing to 
accept the principle of individual re- 
ward in accordance with individual 
merit.” 


Such a change of front is truly re- 
markable. It requires explanation. 
Does it mean that the labor leaders 
of today are both less sincere and 
less pugnacious in their efforts to 
serve their fellow worker? The cor- 
rect answer lies rather in the fact that 
the philosophy of the American work- 
man, always individualistic to a very 
high degree, became even more so 
after 1917. He had inclination to- 
ward only such group activity as 
would bring satisfaction or glory to 
himself; he seemed to feel that by 
his own unaided effort he could in- 
crease his wages and enjoy, along 
with the capitalist, the fruits of the 
new machine age. This attitude has 
been greatly encouraged by the move 
on the part of many employers to 
induce their workers to purchase, 
usually at very advantageous prices, 
stock in the company for which they 
worked. The executive or investiga- 
tor who happens to be living in close 
contact with a large group of work- 
ers, both before and after the oppor- 
tunity is offered for the purchase of 
such a block of stock, cannot fail to 
see all around him evidences of not 
only a different mental attitude to- 
ward the firm, but also toward life 
in general. Even though the worker 
buys the stock only to sell it for a 
few dollars profit, he is still a changed 
man. Of course, the real bases for 
the worker’s increased individualism, 
if the American’s natural inclination 
toward daissez faire be left out of 
consideration, are very likely to be 
looked for in the increase in real 
wages and the invasion of industry 
by women during and since the war. 

The effect of a better pay envelope 
on the worker himself needs no an- 
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alysis, but the importance of the addi- 
tion of so many women to our labor 
supply is a factor that has many rami- 
fications in its psychological effect. 
Many students have pointed out its 
influence, both now and in the future, 
on the institution of marriage. In 
that they are right, but few of them 
have recognized its very significant 
potency in changing the attitude to- 
ward their industrial relationship on 
the part of male workers. Woman, 
either by nature or by training, is 
essentially an individualist. There 
may be many exceptions to this state- 
ment, but for the most part it is true 
that the social horizon of the average 
woman does not extend further than 
the interests of her own immediate 
family. Furthermore, she is a crea- 
ture of stimulus and immediate re- 
sponse. The needs of the présent and 
immediate comforts loom large in her 
psychological perspective. Moreover, 
her training in collective action is not 
equal to that of the American man. 
Most of her activities have been lim- 
ited to the home, and in that sphere 
no one has questioned her right of 
eminent domain. She brings to in- 
dustry, then, an added drive toward 
the same individual self-expression 
which she felt in her home. 

This attitude influences the men 
workers with whom she is associated 
and makes the job of the union or- 
ganizer more difficult. These are di- 
rect effects. Possibly, however, the 
indirect effects are even more impor- 
tant in the fields of both industrial 
relations and marriage. In fact, it 
is through marriage that the indirect 
effects manifest themselves in the 
shop. The latest figures available 
show that the average wage of the 
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American wage-earner is $24.99 a 
week.* If a girl marries and stops 
work, it is likely then that she is 
faced with the necessity of supporting 
a family on little more than she had 
for her own needs before her mar- 
riage. At first the thrill of marriage 
may compensate for her decreased 
power to purchase material comforts. 
It is only a question of time, how- 
ever, when she will begin to demand 
of her husband more evidences of a 
material nature as proof both of his 
ability and his affection for her. Other 
men can purchase cars, fur coats, or 
houses in a better vicinity for their 
wives. Mrs. Jones has just got a new 
gyroscope or anAfrican monkeyshine; 
Mrs. Smith must also have one. As 
Mr. Smith comes to work the next 
day most of his reveries are devoted 
to the question of how to make his 
income meet the new need that is 
being forced upon him. Very often 
he gives vent to the indignation that 
he feels by using strong language 
against the whole institution of mar- 
riage in general, though he may not 
dare to bring his wife openly into 
the picture. This sort of crisis and 
response, judged on the basis of 200 
observed cases, seems to be going on 
in $5 per cent of couples between the 
ages of 20 and 50. If we take out 
the foreign-born element in that 
group the proportion rises, among 
those workers who have American 
Wives, to over 75 per cent. In how 
far this situation is typical of Amer- 
ican homes in general would be hard 
to say, but certainly the estimate of 
50 per cent would not be too high. 


* Taken from “Census of Manufactures, 1927,” 
Statistics for, Industries and States, pp. 23. 
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Such an attitude on the part of 
many feminine partners in the mar- 
riage bond is not their fault. Though 
many husbands may condemn their 
wives severely for their seeming in- 
satiability of desire and extravagance, 
the condemnation is, in most cases, 
not deserved. The conflict is the 
product of an industrial and social 
development with which our institu- 
tions have not kept pace. The mat- 
ter is not one calling for condemna- 
tion on either side. It calls rather 
for a searching analysis of real causes 
and a pitiless effort to readjust both 
institutions and personalities to a new 
series of relationships. In reality, 
the desire to “keep up with the 
Joneses” is merely another illustra- 
tion of the abnormal way in which 
Americans satisfy their craving for 
individual expression through a 
warped application of the gregarious 
instinct. It is an illustration of the 
same psychological poverty and con- 
flict exhibited by the gangs which 
have previously been mentioned. We 
may not like to admit it, but all of 
us are gangsters after a fashion, the 
woman more than the man because 
she has less opportunity to secure rec- 
ognition from other sources than 
those of the primary “gang” with 
which she is associated. Her intense 
individualism then reaches out and 
includes her husband as a part of 
her own personality, and she attains 
most of her own self-expression by 
painting him large in the eyes of her 
associates. Unfortunately, he often 
does not possess the capacity or the 
desire to live up to the picture which 
the wife has drawn; yet he is com- 
pelled by the very urgency of her de- 
sire to strive for greater returns in 
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competition rather than in coopera- 
tion with his fellow workers. The 
problem of the wife who works also 
raises many difficulties, but they are, 
for the most part, questions of in- 
dividual adjustment. About all one 
can say regarding her industrial im- 
portance is that the increased family 
income, in conjunction with the forces 
already mentioned, seems to make 
both husband and wife more willing 
to take a chance on their own indi- 
vidual capacity and initiative. With 
all these factors, both economic and 
human, operating as they have been, 
it is inevitable that the American 
workman should have lost sight of the 
fact that his greatest economic and 


individual welfare came from the col- 


lective action of well-balanced indi- 
viduals working together in sane and 
well-functioning groups, whether 
these be composed of employers, 
workers or both. 

One of the phenomena of forces 
affecting human nature is that they 
never operate under their own mo- 
mentum alone. Their influence is 
either much greater or much less than 
it logically should be. To illustrate, 
the economic factors of increased real 
wages and greater family purchasing 
power through the daughters’ and 
wives’ working, and the direct and in- 
direct influence of women’s increased 
numbers in industry, strengthened the 
natural American leaning toward ex- 
travagant individualism and led em- 
ployers and trade unions to endeavor 
to take advantage of and adjust to 
that resultant change. Their efforts 
in turn caused an increase in the work- 
ers’ own individualistic attitude. The 
“fact of American prosperity” and 
the unprecedented rise in the values 
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of stocks were merely two factors in 
a confused welter of cause and effect. 
They were effects, but at the same 


time they may just as truly be termed” 


causes in the merry-go-round of hu- 
man endeavor. Man and man-made 
institutions have been caught during 
past crises in a maelstrom of forces 
they seemingly could not control and 
driven hither and yon like chips upon 
an angry sea. At such times, many 
foolish or harmful acts may be com- 
mitted, but much depends upon the 
point of view as to whether you term 
an act foolish or harmful; and it is 
necessary for us to understand be- 
fore we condemn, perhaps in the long 
run often to be proved wrong. 

Many workers of the old school, 
trained in trade-union tactics of an 
earlier day, do condemn most thor- 
oughly the “new unionism,” as they 
call it. Many of them were foreign- 
born, and brought to this country with 
them the experience of generations of 
workers who had learned bitterly to 
feel that their only hope lay in stick- 
ing together, without realizing that 
their own prosperity was dependent 
on that of industry. To them the 
union signified a ladder to happiness; 
its importance and its significance in 
their own lives was never seriously 
doubted. That group of men who 
struggled and battled for the success 
of the union have, for the most part, 
passed on. Their places have been 
taken by a group whose philosophy 
of life is distinctly American and takes 
into account the individualistic trend 
by endeavors to integrate that into 
a satisfactory group relationship and 
activity. There was no other course 
for them to pursue than to throw 
themselves into a new philosophy of 


labor that would seem to be more 
in accordance with the spirit of the 
times. Even during the war more 
advanced leaders saw that readjust- 
ment of some sort was necessary. 
After the war grave problems, both 
economic and psychological in nature, 
threatened the very foundations upon 
which unionism in the past had been 
based. On the economic side a long 
period of industrial readjustment 
threatened. During such times the 
older type of union had no positive 
appeal to make to its members. It 
could only offer them the negative 
appeal of endeavoring to keep wages 
up. In the old days the answer to 
the problem would have been mili- 
tant to the last degree on both sides, 
but many employers were also attain- 
ing new viewpoints. A number of the 
larger ones who had the public ear 
declared that low wages did not mean 
prosperity. The need for cutting costs 
must be taken up by increased eff- 
ciency, which would operate to every 
one’s advantage, rather than, as in the 
past, through the cutting of wages. 
Under such conditions, the employer 
of a hundred men should be allowed 
to discharge ten of them if he, 
through increasing the production of 
the other ninety, could keep their 
wages up. He might even give those 
remaining a few cents an hour extra 
as their share of the decreased cost. 
Such an attitude on the part of the 
employers enabled the trade unions 
to participate in working out econ- 
omies and for wage rates to be main- 
tained. Given the influences at work, 
it seems barely possible that any other 
course could have been followed 
which would have meant greater 
progress for the unions. 
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This attitude of enlightened Jaissez 
faire has been carried through to its 
logical conclusion. Wages have on 
the whole been kept up for those in- 
dividuals who have remained at their 
jobs. Many have been discharged, 
however, and have been forced to 
seek employment elsewhere. Due to 
lack of precise information, it is hard 
to say how large this number is. As 
good an estimate as any is that there 
were in 1927 1,232,000 less workers 
employed gainfully in American rail- 
road and manufacturing industries 
than there were in 1919 and 1920.* 
What are those men doing with them- 
selves, and how are they being sup- 
ported? If they get other work, what 
are their chances of getting jobs which 
pay as well or better than the jobs 
which they had before? What will 
happen if the ratio of unemployed to 
employed continues to increase with 
the increased use of labor-saving ma- 
chinery? What is happening to the 
older men who are prevented from 
finding jobs by reason of age restric- 
tions? Is the effect of these long-run 
factors likely to be greatly aggra- 
vated by the uncertainty created by 
the 1929 break in stocks? Is there a 
possibility that these factors, if not 
controlled, may suppress the present 
individualistic tendencies and initiate 
an urge toward “gang”’ activity of a 
malevolent nature? 

Due to the fact that the American 
has not yet worked out the proper 
integration of his craving for ego sat- 
isfaction and his desire for conformity 
in his gregarious or group activities, 
it is very likely that the pendulum will 
swing too strongly in favor of the sup- 
pression of individual freedom and 
opportunity in industry, with resultant 
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violent outbursts and conflicts, in case 
a protracted period of depression 
should come about. Careful study 
of the workers’ “statements” tends 
to show that their mantle of individ- 
ualism is resting very lightly on them 
at present. We have also seen how it 
is the nature of the American to pur- 
sue in such activities the extremes 
rather than the mean. 

Under such circumstances, what 
should we do? Psychological con- 
sequences depend without. doubt on 
the coming industrial situation. If 
jobs continue and men feel they can 
keep up their standard of living, or 
in many cases possibly advance it a 
little, the growth of good feeling and 
cooperation between individual em- 
ployee and employer, of understand- 
ing and cooperation between union 
and employer, will be accentuated. 

In other words, the abnormal lean- 
ing toward intense and short-sighted 
individualism will be given a fair op- 
portunity to work itself out into a 
sensible recognition and expression of 
individual desires acting in harmony 
with a well-ordered and cooperative 
group activity without which a mod- 
ern nation cannot maintain itself. To 
accomplish this employers must see 
their way clear to guarantee the work- 
man as his three fundamental rights 
—-steady employment, no wage cuts 
and square treatment in regard to 
recognition of individual ability, han- 
dling of grievances and the under- 
standing of his problem as a man. 
However, the granting of those three 
rights as fundamental is far more 


* Figures for railroads based on reports of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, for manu- 
facturing industries in United States Census of 
Manufactures. 
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than American or any other industry 
has ever done. It implies an unusual 
power of control on the part of thou- 
sands of employers, in not paying as 
low wages as they may be able to 
force unemployed workers to accept. 
It implies thinking and planning on 
the part of Governmental bodies and 
organizations of business men so as 
to regulate employment in such a way 
that acute suffering from unemploy- 
ment may be averted. Cooperation 
and foresight must be its handmaid- 
ens, and not an instinctive willingness 
to follow the line of temporary least 
resistance. President Hoover’s call 
for collective action to anticipate any 
serious industrial crisis resulting from 
the stock market break of Novem- 
ber, 1929, in truth marks a red letter 
occasion in the history of industrial 





relations—the actual application of 
civilized methods of thinking to a 
major industrial problem. The im- 
portant question, however, is not, can 
a temporary crisis be at present 
avoided? It is, rather, will similar 
methods of thinking be utilized and 
a permanent machinery of action and 
control be set up to forestall future 
crises and to solve the other industrial 
problems which likewise prevent us 
from giving the workers the long-run 
satisfactions that a civilized nation 
should offer. But, be those things as 
they may, there is certainly being en- 
acted before our eyes one of the most 
promising dramas of possible con- 
scious control, as opposed to the blind 
working out of more or less elemental 
forces, that we have yet been able 
to see. 


STONE IS DUST 


This is the law: 


Out of the crust 
Of earth come grass, 
A rose, a tree. 


Stone is dust 
Eventually. 


So out of stone 
A glowing rose 
After countless ages 


Grows. 


Strange fruit of stone, 
Strange, past belief— 
This pale, sweet bud, 
This living leaf. 


ETHet TURNER. 
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“It is the duty of a civilized society to shorten and ameli- 
orate the period of transition. ‘That is not impossible. 
Jobs can be created by wise planning and by acceleration 
of sound economic developments. But there must be co- 
operation and coordination between private enterprise and 
public bodies and between employers and responsible labor 
unions, if waste is to be avoided and aid furnished where 
it is most needed.” 


“Organized labor is the best protection the Government 
can have against Communists.” 


“We within the industry must first get together and 
agree to a reduction of working hours in the textile mills 
throughout the United States.” 


“It is not for us to indulge in any lengthy encomium of 
Labor. Labor stands in need of no defense. Labor pos- 
sesses a nobility all its own. Honest toil constitutes its 
own high honor—honor which neither the narrow bigotry 
of little politicians nor the lusting greed of avaricious cap- 
ital can take away.” 


“The progress of industry rests very largely upon the 
productive power of labor. Without it the highest spe- 
cialized machinery of the age would be of little value, and 
the science of business management would fail in its pur- 
pose. The supply of labor in our great industries is an 
object of chief concern to the state. The development of 
legislation in industrial states attests this fact. Compre- 
hensive systems of statutes designed to protect the health 
and safety of employees now occupy an important place in 
their laws. This legislation is based on the principle that 
human life and energy must be protected from the hazards 
and processes of modern industry.” 


“When we relieve this unfair wage rate through the 
South, and completely eliminate the night running, and 
more thoroughly and scientifically organize systems of dis- 
tribution, then we can expect the clouds will break up.” 


“The American Federation of Labor has stood like a rock 
through the crisis, cooperating in fullest measure toward 
restoring confidence, keeping down ignorant agitation and 
quieting that part of its membership that would have 
seized the opportunity to make trouble. The Federation 
has earned the respect and the gratitude of the American 
people for its generous cooperation in restoring confidence.” 
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EMPLOYERS BELIEVE IN UNIONS 


HE Electrical Workers Local asking their experience in dealing 
Union No. 3, of New York, sent with unions. Here are extracts from 
employers’ replies.—EDITOR. 


a letter to electrical contractors 


SIDNEY CANNOLD 


Electrical Contractor 


S. GARZILLO 
G. and C. Engineering Co. 


W. CREIGHTON PEET 


President, Peet and Powers, Inc. 


JOHN G. HELLMAN 


Electrical Contractor 


MAXWELL P. 
HELLMAN 
Engert Hellman, Inc. 


MAX SCHWARTZ 


President, Pyramid Electric 
Contr. Co., Inc. 


LOUIS FREUND 


“Let them check the causes of thousands of small fires 
where defective wiring had been installed. I know, as 
others know in tke building game, that the members of 
the electrical union have done more in the last two years 
to bring the electrical work in our great city to a high 
standard; that all who know are very well pleased. To 
the men of the building industry who are always looking 
for good work, they know that the industry comes first.” 


“T honestly believe electrical standards of doing work are 
vastly improved in the past two years. The builder and 
owner of houses are pleased with a better grade of work. 
All of which I believe is due to the efficiency of the union 
and its officers.” 


“Our relationship with your union has been entirely satis- 


factory and pleasant, not only now, but in the past. We 
feel, however, that at the present time the union is on a 
better business basis ; that matters put up to it are handled 
more quickly, intelligently and efficiently than ever before. 
We are able to get representatives in authority on the tele- 
phone with very little delay; whereas in the past it used 
to be almost impossible to get anyone with whom we could 
talk and who had any authority to give us a decision.” 


“T have had no trouble at all with union men in my 
employ. I have always been able to hire and discharge 
union men for incompetency, etc. I have never been 
required to hire any man whom I did not need or wish to 
employ.” 


“From observations, we believe that the industry has been 
aided and become more stabilized as a result of the posi- 
tion taken by the union and its officials.” 


“In closing, we wish to say that we have no complaint to 
make whatsoever in regard to organized labor and we feel 
that, due to the cooperation in regard to having work 
installed in the proper manner, the industry at large will 
benefit.” 


“And so long as you make it your aim to see that work 
is installed in a safe and substantial manner, you should 
be complimented and congratulated for your contribution 
to the industry as well as to the community at large.” 
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Louis STARK 


This is the industrial millenium, the age of high wages and untold prosperity. So we 
were assured in the recent Presidential campaign. And yet the man who has passed 
forty, although theoretically in the prime of life, is finding increasing difficulty in 
obtaining employment. Is the new industrial speed responsible? Are the “old men” 
of industry brought into being by mergers? Or is group insurance, which seeks to 
keep down the average age in every factory and office, the principal cause? Mr. 
Stark, who specializes in labor and social conditions for the New York Times, in this 
article analyzes a situation in this country which is year by year becoming more 


critical and increasingly serious. 


“WF YOU are forty you need not 
| apply. We want speed and 
production.” 

Signs with the foregoing notice 
were observed by Assemblyman 
Frank X. Bernhardt, Chairman of 
the New York State Legislative Com- 
mittee on Public Welfare, during his 
investigation of employment condi- 
tions. 

A research physicist forty-one years 
old, with unusual educational qualifi- 
cations, is unable to obtain a position 
because of his “advanced age.” He 
studied at Upsala, London and Paris 
and has degrees of B.S., M.S., and 
Ph.D., in mechanical engineering and 
physics. He speaks English, Ger- 
man, French, Swedish, Norwegian 
and Danish. 

A large corporation required the 
services of a European branch man- 
ager who would command respect 
and attention from the industrial and 
commercial circles in which he would 
be expected to mingle. A man with 
many years’ experience as banker, 
special accountant and “contact”? man 
for concerns in Mexico applied for 
the position and through an impor- 
tant and highly successful accountancy 


* Published from Outlook, Sept. 4, 1929. 


study, convinced most of the execu- 
tives of the corporation that he was 
the man. He spoke English, Ger- 
man and Spanish, had a thorough 
acquaintance with European condi- 
tions and commercial customs and 
had “excellent approach.” He was 
“as good as hired” and was ushered 
into the chief executive’s office for the 
benediction.. To the great surprise 
of the applicant the executive looked 
up sharply as his eye caught the fatal 
“forty-seven” beside the word “‘age.”’ 

“No use wasting your time and 
mine,” the corporation head com- 
mented laconically without a further 
glance at the applicant’s record. 
“You’re above our age limit.” 

The pen which signed a group in- 
surance contract on behalf of the em- 
ployees of a New York department 
store wrote “tragedy” across the 
lives of several score old employees 
and “‘finis” to the career of one buyer, 
an employee of 40 years’ standing, 
who committed suicide when he was 
reduced to the position of floor- 
walker. Some were forced out. 
Others, to save their self-respect, left 
upon being reduced to inferior posi- 
tions. One of those forced out en- 
tered the store at the age of 13, re- 
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mained nearly 40 years and was 
receiving $70 a week when he became 
jobless. His group insurance policy 
would have paid his widow $4,300 
but leaving the store nullified it. He 
is now a clerk at $25 a week. 

Mr. X, 54 years old, entered the 
employ of the Y. company, an inter- 
nationally known organization mak- 
ing electrical apparatus, 27 years ago, 
at $100 a month. He worked his 
way up to engineer at $500. Re- 
cently his work was turned over to a 
younger man and he was retained at 
full salary but given no work what- 
ever. Two weeks of this refined 


cruelty was all his self-respect could 
stand and he quit “voluntarily.” 

“T know a woman of the highest 
education and refinement who wants 
a $12 a week job for a short time 
hoping she will soon have the courage 
to commit suicide,” is the grim item 


in a letter I have seen. 

These are but a few instances of 
what happens when shifts occur on a 
large scale basis in industry. Where 
hundreds and thousands of executives 
and “‘white collar’’ employees are dis- 
placed for technological or other rea- 
sons, tens of thousands of skilled and 
unskilled workers are shunted off into 
new sluices which in so many cases 
lead to less responsible employment 
at lower wages. Some are poured 
into the ranks of the permanently un- 
employed, compelled to live for the 
rest of their lives on the bounty of 
children, relatives or charitable or- 
ganizations. 

At the outset it may be stated that 
the situation with regard to the prob- 
lem of technological unemployment 
is a good deal of an industrial and 
economic mystery. 
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So rapidly have the forces making 
for a rearrangement of the American 
industrial scene been operating that 
few hard and fast conclusions have 
yet been drawn from the revolution- 
ary industrial changes. In penetrat- 
ing into the labyrinthine woods of 
American industry one sees trees 
marked “efficiency,” “merger,” “pen- 
sions,” “group insurance,” “new 
services,” “liquidation” and “mech- 
anization.” One cannot see the for- 
est for the trees. 

Let us begin with a fact that is 
simple. Until 1920 the employment 
of older men kept pace with the ex- 
pansion of industry, in fact kept a 
little ahead of it. Prior to 1920 
changes were comparatively spas- 
modic, releasing people temporarily. 
The hardship worked on the unem- 
ployed, bad as it was, was temporary. 
Since 1920 the machine process has 
been expanded on an unprecedented 
scale. The pace of change has 
speeded up, leaving observers breath- 
less. Ih eight years, a rubber com- 
pany increased its output from 32,000 
units a day to 57,000 units, or about 
78 per cent. At the same time its 
production force decreased from 
24,000 to 16,500 or about 30 per 
cent. A sugar refinery erected to 
produce 2,000,000 pounds of sugar 
a day with 500 men four years ago 
now produces 3,500,000 pounds with 
400 men. A textile mill employing 
5,100 workers who produced 137,- 
ooo yards of cloth, changed its ma- 
chinery and methods almost over- 
night and produced the same yardage 
with 3,100 men. Railroad efficiency 
has compelled 200,000 men to seek 
employment in other fields. Instances 
could be multiplied. Many thou- 
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sands of musicians are unemployed as 
a result of the introduction of the 
“talkies.” 

Were it not that employment has 
grown at a rapid rate the nation 
would before this have witnessed an 
extraordinary unemployment crisis. 
In the last eight years, however, the 
increased automobile sales have neces- 
sitated employment of 750,000 or 
more salesmen and garage employees. 
New hotels have added 500,000 to 
their staffs. Telephone companies 
added 78,000 to their wage rolls. 
Bobbed hair and the popularity of 
beauty parlors, it is estimated, have 
taken another 200,000, while the 
schools have added about 200,000 
more teachers. Mergers and liquida- 
tions of old businesses, together with 
the normal growth in population and 
the drift of people from the country 
to the city have made for a race be- 
tween the ability of industry to re- 
ceive the jobless by offering new 
places and the rapidity with which 
the industrial machine abolished jobs 
and created a vast army of unem- 
ployed. 

That the race has been against the 
human units and that jobs have been 
displaced more rapidly than industry 
could re-employ the jobless has been 


the opinion of many students, but a . 


key figure to clinch opinion into fac- 
tual knowledge has been lacking. 
Now comes Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, 
one of the directors of President 
Hoover’s commission which studied 
Recent Economic Changes and for 
the first time throws real light on one 
of the darker phases of our pros- 
perity. 

Speaking of the hardships suffered 
by those displaced due to “technologi- 
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Mitchell 


cal unemployment,” Dr. 
says: 

“They and their families often un- 
dergo severe privation before new 
employment can be found; the new 
jobs may pay less than the old or be 
less suitable; too often the displaced 
man never finds an opening. Tech- 
nical progress is continually made at 
cost to individuals who have com- 
mitted no fault and made no avoid- 
able error of judgment. 

“All the available data show that 
American wage-earners meet techno- 
logical unemployment in manufactur- 
ing mainly by turning to other ways 
of making a living. Adopting a new 
occupation, however, does not guar- 
antee getting a new job. The surplus 
workers from our farms and factories 
who hunted for fresh openings dur- 
ing the last seven years increased un- 
employment in other fields. The 
expansion of business, particularly of 
miscellaneous and mercantile occupa- 
tions, made places for perhaps 4,500,- 
000 new wage-earners. But the sup- 
ply of new jobs has not been equal to 
the number of new workers, plus the 
old workers displaced. Hence there 
has been a net increase of unemploy- 
ment between 1920 and 1927 which 
exceeds 650,000 people.” 

Dr. Mitchell’s statement thus defi- 
nitely makes technological unemploy- 
ment an issue of national concern by 
answering the question of whether or 
not industry has fallen behind in its 
Capacity to create more jobs than it 
can destroy. He has thrown a flood- 
light on the anomalous spectacle of 
our greatest peace time prosperity 
witnessing a vast army of unem- 
ployed laying siege to the factory gate 
and the employment office. 
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Hand in hand with technological un- 
employment and as part of its process 
has come the introduction of group 
insurance and old-age pensions granted 
by industry. There are approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 workers covered by 
group insurance and 4,000,000 under 
old-age pension plans. Introduced 
frankly to lessen labor turnover, the 
group insurance and old-age pensions 
have tended to establish arbitrary 
deadlines for new employees. The 
question of discrimination has strong 
partisans. Abraham Epstein, of the 
American Association for Old Age 
Security, is of the opinion that age 
discrimination has risen with the 
growth of the group insurance and 
old-age pension plans. He points 
out that concerns pay a lower pre- 
mium by having the average age of 
employees around thirty than if the 
ages average about forty. Com- 


panies will not engage men forty or 
over if they have an old-age pension 
plan because these plans require 25 


or 30 years of service. To hire a 
man within ten or fifteen years of 
pension age and let him out at sixty 
without a pension would cause not a 
little ill-will for the company. 

On the other hand, the National 
Association of Manufacturers re- 
ceived returns from a questionnaire 
indicating that thirty per cent of those 
interrogated fixed maximum age lim- 
its for hiring while seventy per cent 
had no such limit. What percentage 
of employees was covered by each 
category was not ascertained. Exact 
figures on this point would probably 
have an important bearing on the 
study, for if they paralleled the fig- 
ures showing that a minority of cor- 
porations employ the majority of 
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workers, it might be evident that a 
majority of employees in the factories 
studied come under age discrimina- 
tion handicaps. 

However, it must nevertheless be 
said that despite discrimination there 
are many employers who regard it as 
ineficient, unwholesome and a con- 
fession of poor management. In 
this class is the employer who replied: 

“We have no age limit. We hire 
men to fit the job. Many of our best 
men—skilled (toolroom) and semi- 
skilled (bench assemblers)—entered 
our employ after fifty. Any com- 
pany placing an age limit admit that 
they need at least three things and 
usually all three: a new general man- 
ager; a new employment manager or 
a new Board of Directors.” 

Another manufacturer wrote: “We 
have no age limit. Our experience 
has been that the old man of today is 
better than the young, both as a 
worker and as a liability risk.” 

In contrast with these replies is the 
one obtained in another study wherein 
one employed naively said ‘This 
problem (discrimination) does not 
affect us. We do not discriminate as 
we only hire young people recently 
out of school.” 

Group insurance and old-age pen- 
sions have been pushed to the fore 
in the last ten years. Smaller estab- 
lishments, which cannot afford indus- 
trial pensions, find labor turnover les- 
sened by group pensions. The pre- 
miums average a little more than the 
Thanksgiving turkey which some 
firms formerly gave employees. The 
benefits, averaging from $500 to 
$2,000, have been criticized as being 
inadequate when deduction is made 
for funeral expenses. It would seem 
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that the loyalty of service and reduc- 
tion of labor turnover make the em- 
ployer’s return wholly disproportion- 
ate to the premiums paid and to the 
benefit accruing to the employee. 
When it is pointed out that an em- 
ployee who changes his job loses all 
benefit under the group insurance plan 
even though he may have been with 
a company for many years, it becomes 
apparent that here is a sore point 
which should be remedied. It is true 
that when a man leaves he may ob- 
tain regular insurance at the regular 
rate without physical examination but 
this advantage is more theoretical 
than real; usually his earning capacity 
is diminished and his search for an- 
other job gives him other problems 
to worry about. 

To what extent do industrial pen- 
sions meet the problem of old age 
security? These plans provide for 
20 to 30 years of service. Statistics 
for the U. S. Department of Labor 
show that only 3% to 4 per cent of 
employees ever stay as long as that. 
Murray W. Lattimer, an authority 
on industrial pensions, has made an 
interesting study which throws light 
on a man’s chances of attaining pen- 
sion age in industry. Eliminating 
the first two years of employment 
when labor turnover is very great, 
Mr. Lattimer compiled the following 
table showing the percentage of em- 
ployees at various ages who have 
already served two years and who 
will remain in employment to age 65: 


Company 
1 


“These figures seem to indicate 
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that for persons of 20 and 25 the 
chances of surviving in the employ- 
ment of these firms to age of 65 is 
not more than 3 out of 100,” says 
Mr. Lattimer. ‘At thirty it is pos- 
ability of surviving rises rapidly, but 
forty possibly eight out of one hun- 
dred. After forty-five the proba- 
bility of surviving rises rapidly, but 
more rapidly probably, falls the prob- 
ability of a person out of work getting 
a job.” 

As thirty-five is about the median 
age of employees in industry the typi- 
cal employee has about one to five 
chances in a hundred of remaining 
employed by the same company to 
the age of sixty-five. 

“Efficiency” of a crude sort, as 
compared to scientific management, 
is responsible for a considerable share 
of the lower maximum hiring age 
limit. In some of the southern tex- 
tile mills the “stretch-out” or mul- 
tiple loom system has been introduced, 
loading the operative to the utmost 
and giving him a small share or none 
of the savings. ‘The difference be- 
tween this brand of “efficiency” and 
that exemplified by scientific manage- 
ment studies of the Taylor Society 
are as wide as the poles. Truly 
scientific management is apt to switch 
employees and find places where those 
displaced by new machinery and 
changed methods may best fit. 

Irrespective of what figures may 
exist on maximum age hiring limits, 
the figures cannot even approximate 
actual conditions. Executives are 
touchy on the question of discrimina- 
tion. Corporations may have rules 
against discrimination yet they may 
never take on men above a certain 
age. The production manager knows 
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that the goods must be up to a certain 
quality—at a price. His temptation 
is to take on only younger men who 
may keep pace with the speediest. 

Actual discrimination by corpora- 
tions which have no age limit occurs 
when men over 45 “must be approved 
by the Board of Directors.” In 
some cases where there is no age 
limit “the nature of the work is such 
that only men of forty can do it.” 
Or else a medical examination may be 
so rigid that only men of 38 may pass 
it. 

Occasionally personnel managers, 
more zealous than responsible, make 
a clean sweep of the older employees. 
One such “efficiency engineer” re- 
duced the clerical staff of a magazine 
and efficiently disorganized the work 
so that subscribers received three or 
four copies of the magazine’s cir- 
culars. The amount of pain and un- 
necessary suffering inflicted by such 
arbitrary actions cannot be imagined. 
In this case a mother whose only son 
was killed in France was hard put to 
it to obtain a new place at $18 a week. 

The hiring deadline at forty and 
fifty means that the children in many 
cases are compelled to enter industry 
at an earlier age to help support their 
fathers while married women: must 
take employment to help piece out 
the family income. The charity organi- 
zations are also called upon to tide 
along the families of those doomed 
to idleness by “technological unem- 
ployment.” A woman of fifty, with 
twelve years’ insurance experience 
and out of work nearly three years 
except for intermittent typing jobs, 
stresses the psychological factor that 
works such havoc among those con- 
demned to unemployment. She says: 
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“It is not only financial worry but 
loss of morale and deterioration of 
one’s mind through enforced idleness 
that is so hard to bear.” 

A man of fifty out of work for the 
first time in ten or fifteen years is out 
of touch with hiring methods in mod- 
ern industry and does not know how 
to hunt a job. His “approach” is apt 
to be entirely wrong and he is “licked 
before he starts.” After continued 
rebuffs, such men drift down hill psy- 
chologically. Self-pity leads to psy- 
choses and breakdowns and society is 
taxed with the bill while suffering is 
visited on the blameless families. 

Why cannot individuals meet the 
problem of unemployment and old 
age? To have an annuity that will 
yield an income for himself and his 
wife of $50 a month at the age of 65, 
the wage-earner must save $8,000 in 
the years of his working life, in addi- 
tion to supporting his family, paying 
his bills for sickness, accident and un- 
employment insurance. While science 
has added a few more years to life, 
technology has made the productive 
period shorter. Whatever a man 
puts aside for the proverbial rainy 
day must now be garnered in a fewer 
number of years. If the deadline at 
forty is to become well-nigh universal 
it will mean a revolution quite as 
extraordinary as any that has yet af- 
fected humanity. High wages is not 
a complete answer to the problem, for 
never has labor received such high 
wages as now yet never was the job of 
the unskilled worker as hazardous as 
at present. 

Competition for jobs is so keen 
that in the South white men are en- 
gaged in occupations formerly fol- 
lowed by, Negroes. In other days a 
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white man lost caste in the South by 
engaging in certain occupations. But 
the old traditions have been over- 
thrown and the Negro finds himself 
meeting competition in fields that 
were exclusively his, such as driving 
trucks and express wagons, repairing 
streets, doing scavenger work, de- 
livering ice and serving as waiters and 
bellboys. 

James T. Loree, vice-president 
and general manager of the Delaware 
and Hudson Railroad Company, told 
the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor that his company “would 
not as a rule employ men over forty.” 
Asked what forty-year-old workers 
must do, Mr. Loree replied, “They 
must retain their jobs.” J. M. Lar- 


kin, assistant to the president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, also told 
the committee “that as a general rule 


men over 45 years of age are not em- 
ployed.” 

In contrast to these declarations is 
the announced policy of Henry Ford, 
who says that one-third of his em- 
ployees, approximating the average 
of the forty-year population, are over 
40 years of age. Mr. Ford values 
the older workers for their maturity 
and reliability. His success in the 
use of older men recalls a recent 
statement by Dr. Elliott Dunlap 
Smith, professor of Industrial Engi- 


neering at Yale University, who said | 


that the older man has a place in in- 
dustry which keeps apace of scientific 
progress. He adds that when a 
poorly managed industry is suddenly 
made efficient, the older men find it 
hard to adapt themselves to the 
changed conditions. Thus the jobs 
are open for the younger and more 
adaptable men. 
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It has been seen that group insur- 
ance and industrial pension plans are 
inadequate to meet the problem of 
growing unemployment and the haz- 
ards of modern industry. So sud- 
denly have the new issues confronted 
industry that little has yet been done 
beyond the theory stage. The trade 
unions which were among the first to 
be aware of the growing pains of 
technological industry, have placed 
their reliance for the future on the 
shorter work week (at present the 
goal-is the five-day week) and the 
wage based on productivity. 

For the last year or two economists 
have been grappling with the prob- 
lem of the lowered maximum age hir- 
ing limit but have reached no con- 
clusions. As I indicated above the 
extent of the problem except in its 
broad aspect as stated by Dr. 
Mitchell, is still to be charted. 

State pensions are increasing in 
favor. A committee of the New 
York State legislature is engaged 
upon such an investigation and a re- 
port will be made in February. 

Straws show the way the wind 
blows. Not only have existing social 
and commercial organizations begun 
employment studies but new societies 
have sprung up for the purpose of 
coping specifically with the wage- 
earners of forty and over. Perhaps 
the most recently formed organiza- 
tion is the National Association for 
the Benefit of Middle-Aged Em- 
ployees. It was founded by a mer- 
chant who required men of forty to 
forty-five in his business. Applying 
to employment agencies for help he 
was given short shrift. It almost 
came to the point where he was 
ordered out of agencies which de- 
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clined to “bother with old men.” He 
therefore formed an _ association 
whose object it is to “break down the 
barrier now prevalent against employ- 
ing men and women over forty years 
of age; a great army of men and 
women physically fit, experienced, 
sober, intelligent, steady, strong of 
heart and limb, ambitious, full of 
energy, yet forced to idleness by a 
majority of employers in favor of 
youth.” 

The basis for a broad discussion of 
the larger problem behind technologi- 
cal employment, the shorter work 
week, group insurance and old-age 
pensions, was formulated last winter 
by Dr. H. S. Person, managing direc- 
tor of the Taylor Society, who stated 
this proposition: a substantial portion 
of the larger social income which re- 
sults from marked increase in tech- 


nological efficiency should be handled 
after the manner of a credit to be 
drawn upon by workers after middle 
age, when physical capacity and prod- 
uctivity decrease as a result of age 
and inflexibility in adjustment to new 


technological conditions. He pro- 
posed that each generation as a group 
should so organize the distribution of 
the social income that individuals col- 
lectively may enjoy similar benefits. 
Instead of rushing into the shorter 
work-day or shorter work-week when 
such changes are made possible by 
machine-effiiciency, Dr. Person posed 
the question as to whether we should 
not stop to consider old-age unem- 
ployment and defer the immediate 
benefits for later collective use. The 
argument still waxes—pensions as 
means of providing workers with pur- 
chasing power as well as leisure after 
sixty-five or leisure on Saturday and 
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no purchasing power after sixty- 
five—if both are not possible. 

What can be done to help those 
who are “old at forty”? Many sug- 
gestions have been made. Obviously, 
the first thing necessary is to have as 
exact data as possible on employment. 
The Department of Labor should be 
empowered and financed to collect 
unemployment statistics. No blue 
print of the unemployment problem 
exists. A splendid start in this direc- 
tion will be made in the 1930 census 
which will gather much important 
data on unemployment. 

The machinery for statistical data 
relating to unemployment can be 
built in a comprehensive system of 
employment exchanges maintained 
under State and Federal auspices. 

An adequate system of old-age pen- 
sions, now on the statute books in ten 
States, will undoubtedly be extended 
in the near future to the othe? States. 

It has been argued that old-age 
pensions would militate against the 
necessity for thrift earlier in life. 
Yet despite the incentive for thrift 
held out to the wage-earners today 
many of them at the age of forty find 
themselves jobless and _ penniless. 
The problem is not individual but 
social. If the experience of those in 
charge of the State pension systems 
in this country is-at all comparable to 
the managers of the British pension 
system, they know that one of the 
problems they have to cope with is 
to persuade those legally entitled to 
a pension that they are not objects of 
charity. There is a growing senti- 
ment in this country for health insur- 
ance and unemployment insurance. 
The wage-earner’s bill for medical 
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care is frequently a large item in his 
budget, wholly disproportionate to 
his ability to pay. The burden of 
debt so often assumed by him be- 
cause of illness is one of the constant 
worries that beset his existence. In 
rare cases the burden is taken off his 
shoulders by his membership in a sick 
benefit society which furnishes him 
with nursing care and medical atten- 
tion for an annual fee. The German 
worker is better off, for his health in- 
surance is a tripartite affair, contribu- 
tions being made by the wage-earner 
himself, the employer and the State. 
When the worker changes his job the 
insurance benefits go with him. 

The proposal for a construction 
reserve, formulated by Foster and 
Catchings and pressed forward by 
Governor Brewster of Maine at the 
New Orleans Conference of Gov- 


ernors, has met with signs of ap- 


proval in many quarters. Under this 
plan the various States would defer 
construction of public works until the 
clouds began appearing on the indus- 
trial horizon. This would be the 
signal for the immediate construction 
of roads, buildings and other im- 
provements, plans for which would 
already be awaiting the emergency. 
In this way it is hoped that the criti- 
cal period would be tided over and 
industry stimulated by the circulation 
of several billion dollars on important 
and necessary construction. 

Those who are most affected by 
the prevailing technological unem- 
ployment should be consulted by the 
agencies seeking to find remedies. 
Not a little wisdom may be gathered 
from the experience of these unfor- 
tunates. One of these, a young 
woman of 39 years old, writes: 
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“Schools should be supplied with 
statistics to enable them to inform 
students about jobs open to them 
upon graduation. Or perhaps the 
insurance company’s way of discover- 
ing the expectation of human life 
may be used to discover the expecta- 
tion of the number of years of un- 
employment. I fear that the whole 
system of business needs reorganiza- 
tion because as things go there are 
too many workers for the kinds of 
work they are trained to do and nat- 
urally the young are preferred to the 
old.” 

The suggestion regarding a read- 
justment of industry is a sound one. 
There are undoubtedly a myriad of 
places in our industrial system which 
may be filled by the “new aged,” 
those forty and over. It is for in- 
dustry, for responsible executives, 
economists and engineers to find those 
places. 

Once the new positions are located, 
efforts should be made to find those 
who may occupy them. This will 
probably mean a certain amount 
of preliminary training. The new 
worker will have to be introduced to 
the new process only after certain 
necessary instruction. Industry must 
supply the training school, the equip- 
ment and the teachers. 

Old-age pensions, health and unem- 
ployment insurance, the setting up of 
State and Federal construction re- 
serves, a system of unemployment ex- 
changes and machinery for gathering 
data on unemployment and the fitting 
of the “new aged” into modern indus- 
try—these will go a long way in cop- 
ing with the problem of those who 
find themselves jobless because they 
are “old at forty.” 





TRADE UNIONS REPORT 


«7 AM very glad to say that the 
organizing committee of the 
council is easily one of the best 

in its history,” writes G. W. Horne, 

secretary of the Trades and Labor 

Council at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

There are now twenty unions in af- 

filiation with the council compared 

with four a few years ago. 

The work during the past year has 
been highly successful. Six new unions 
were formed: Machinists, pressmen 
and.stereotypers, theatrical stage em- 
ployees and mowing picture operators, 
blacksmiths, federations of women 
workers, and the bakers. Secretary 
Horne says: “We also have three 
new crafts to organize: Retail clerks, 
motor repairmen and sheet metal 
workers.” The committee has ad- 
dressed public meetings held under 
the auspices of various unions, the 
purpose being to increase the member- 
ship in the locals; and has also held 
public meetings for the purpose of 
organizing the women workers. 


Wyoming Begins Year With Good 
Record 


Five local unions and two trade 
union promotion leagues have been 
organized and installed in this state 
since the beginning of the year, writes, 
Harry W. Fox, President of the 
Wyoming State Federation of Labor. 
The last two locals organized were 
the fire fighters at Casper and the Fed- 
eral employees at Cheyenne. 


Alive to their problems but also 
with confidence in the future, trade- 
unionists will go ahead with their or- 
ganization work. President Fox says: 
“We have in mind efforts to organize 
locals of teamsters, clerks and build- 
ing laborers at Laramie; building 
laborers at Rock Springs; clerks at 
Kemmerer; clerks at Sheridan, and 
meat cutters at both Sheridan and 
Laramie.” 


Upholsterers Local Reorganized at 
Birmingham 


Organizer Sal B. Hoffman, as- 
signed by the Upholsterers Interna- 
tional Union to cooperate in our 
southern campaign, reports that his 
first business, after establishing him- 
self at the Birmingham headquarters, 
was to look up the officers of Local 
No. 20 of his organization. He 
found, to his surprise, that the local 
had been disbanded. He immediately 
got in touch with as many old mem- 
bers of the organization as could be 
found and began work for the re- 
organization of these workers. He 
writes: 


“In my work I have had the co- 
operation of Brother Hurst, who is 
President of the Alabama State Fed- 
eration of Labor, who accompanied 
me on visits made to the various firms; 
and I am pleased to report that we 
made a very favorable impression 
upon them. On Monday, February 
17, I held a meeting of those I had 
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interviewed and succeeded in signing 
up a number of applicants. While 
the attendance at this first meeting 
was not as large as we had hoped for, 
nevertheless those present were en- 
thusiastic and eager to go ahead. On 
February 24, we held our second 
meeting and obtained a sufficient num- 
ber of applicants to be able to start 
a reorganized local of upholsterers. 
In addition to reorganizing the up- 
holsterers, I have made considerable 
progress in lining up the awning work- 
ers in the city; and upon my return 
from St. Louis, to which place I must 
return for a short while, I will con- 
tinue my efforts, hoping to organize 
this craft as well. One firm has al- 
ready signified its readiness to operate 
on a union basis.” 


An Enthusiastic Campaign! 


You will be glad to know that our 
organizing campaign is going forward 
even better than we anticipated. In 
this work the literature and leaflets 
you have supplied were very helpful. 
We have tried to use those leaflets in 
a systematic way; making each piece 
go direct to some particular worker 
of our crafts by mail and then follow- 
ing up with letters and personal visits. 
I can safely say that our work of the 
past six months has aroused greater 
interest in the nonunion workers of 
our trades than at any time within the 
past twelve or fifteen years. Interest 
is already demonstrated to a marked 
degree in four widely separated dis- 
tricts among the nonunion workers; 
and this campaign has also aroused 
our own members to a greater degree 
than at any time for some years past. 

In this work we have found that 
two leaflets, “His Future” and “Men 
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and Women Who Work,” have a par- 
ticular appeal to the workers of our 
crafts—EDWIN GENTZLER, Secre- 
tary, United Wall Paper Crafts of 
North America. 


Middle-Aged Men Chief Radio 
Students 


Middle-aged men are the principal 
students of radio. They far outnum- 
ber the boys and young men. This 
interesting fact is revealed from reg- 
istration cards submitted by the first 
fifty thousand applicants for the cor- 
respondence course in radio and tele- 
vision being supplied free through 
Station WCFL, Chicago—the only 
broadcast station owned and con- 
trolled by organized labor. 

The widespread interest of men of 
mature years in the study of radio 
may be due in some degree to slack 
conditions in other lines, and a desire 
on the part of wage-earners to get 
into a new and rapidly expanding field 
where the demand for trained workers 
far exceeds the supply. However, this 
does not explain the large enrollment 
of professional men—doctors, law- 
yers, dentists, teachers and clergymen. 
Incidentally, many married women are 
studying the course. Their chief in- 
terest seems to be learning the wire- 
less code. The average age of all 
students is nearly thirty years, not- 
withstanding the fact that the WCFL 
Radio and Television Course is being 
used in more than 400 high schools. 

The increasingly important rela- 
tion that radio bears to many other 
fields of endeavor is one of the factors 
contributing to the fascination of the 
study of this new science. The ex- 
pansion of radio into so many other 
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trades and sciences is in large measure 
responsible for the insistent demand 
for trained radio workers. In ad- 
dition to being the world’s most im- 
portant means for the rapid dissemi- 
nation of information and entertain- 
ment, radio is the eye of the aviator, 
the compass of the mariner, the res- 
cuer of the shipwrecked, the voice 
of the “talkies,” the optic nerve of 
television, the warning cry of mod- 
ern fire-alarm systems, the swift mes- 
senger of the police, and the indis- 
pensable aid of the physician and 
surgeon. 

Organized labor pioneered in both 
radio and television experimentation, 
and is now using the fruits of this 
costly research to create public good 
will through the WCFL Free Course 
in Radio and Television. The lessons, 
interestingly written in nontechnical 
style, are an inspiring introduction to 
this wonderful realm, with its in- 
creasingly vast ramifications and limit- 
less opportunities. A card addressed 
to Labor’s only radio station— 
WCEL, 623 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago—will bring the course to any- 
one interested. 


An Appeal for the White-Collar 
Worker 


A worker in Pittsburgh sends in the 
following suggestion : 


I am but a poor white-collar rail- 
road clerk here in Pittsburgh. In the 
first place, I am not connected in any 
way with any union, yet I am for them 
body and soul, for did they not help 
make wages and working conditions 
what they are today? Permit me, 
please, to call your attention to cer- 
tain abuses in this workaday world. 


I think you are in position to correct 
these evils. Forget the miner and 
the taxi driver for a moment and give 
a little attention to the so-called 
white-collar man who must pay his 
rent and live just the same as the 
miner, and, yea, must spend more for 
his clothes, for he must dress well to 
get ahead in the business world. 

1. The evil of the married woman 
who works, that is, the married 
woman whose husband could support 
her if he must; I have in mind many 
women in our Bell Telephone Com- 
pany here. One woman is married 
to a dentist, who is more than able 
to keep her, and yet both he and she 
board with her mother. In this way 
many single girls and men are kept 
out of jobs. 

2. The overtime evil—I wish my 
type were twice as large. The com- 
pany which works its employes over- 
time chronically, one, two, three and 
more nights per week. That is done 
to cut working force. Many of these 
poot unfortunates get but supper 
money, 75c or $1. And on the rail- 
roads we have clerks and others who 
work every Sunday and _ holiday 
throughout the year. This also cuts 
the force. 

My suggestion for a remedy of the 
overtime evil is this: Let no employee 
work more than six consecutive days 
without 24 hours rest, except in ex- 
treme emergency, then all overtime 
to be paid after the eighth hour at the 
punitive rate of time-and-one-half. I 
believe this will correct the evil and 
give employment to many more men. 

Your American Federation of 
Labor has done much, but it has so 
much more to do, and as I said above, 
forget your miner and teamster and 
chauffeur and others and give a little 
attention to the white-collar man. 


ECONOMIC 
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AMERICAN STANDARDS COME THROUGH 
TRADE-UNIONS 


NION printers earn $1,0347 a 
year more than the average 
wage-earner in San Francisco 

industries. A study on “How Work- 
ers Spend a Living Wage,” by Jessica 
Peixotto, shows what union standards 
mean in terms of better homes, ade- 
quate food, recreation, education for 
children. Miss Peixotto gathered 
her information from 82 union 
printers, members of Typographical 
Union 21, and their families in 1921. 
About the same time (1918) the 
United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics made a study of living expenses 
of other wage-earners in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Comparison of the living standards 
of these union printers with that of 
the average worker in manufacturing 
industry in San Francisco, shows that 
in every item the union members have 
raised themselves to an American 
standard of living, with adequate 
food, good homes and an opportunity 
for children to develop their abilities. 

Food is the most important item 
in the workman’s budget. The aver- 
age worker’s income allowed him less 
than enough for adequate nourish- 
ment according to the minimum 
budget set by the cost of living survey 
of the California State Civil Service 


1 The Census of Manufactures figure for av- 
erage wage in San Francisco in the year of the 
Peixotto study is $1,452 a year. 
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Commission. Families with the av- 
erage industrial income spent $514? 
for food in one year, or $311 ® less 
than the minimum amount for ade- 
quate nourishment. Union printers, 
however, had plenty of food, - and 
spent $893 for their yearly food 
budget, well over the necessary mini- 
mum. Here at once the union mem- 
ber’s children had a better chance, for 
nothing means more for growing boys 
and girls than plenty of nourishing 
food. Their future depends on the 
mental and physical energy built up 
in those early years. When incomes 
do not meet living costs families are 
likely to save for other expenses by 
cutting down on food, for rent must 
be met every month and children must 
have clothes for school, but food can 
be cut without the consequences be- 
ing immediately seen. The difference 
between the union standard of living 
and that of the average wage-earner 
in industry comes out in later years 
when children are grown. When re- 
sponsibilities of home, work, citizen- 


2These and following figures on amounts 
spent by the average worker’s family are from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics study of cost of 
living in San Francisco, 1918. Figures are for 
the group having incomes from $1,200 to $1,500 


a year. 

8 This and following figures on the California 
minimum budget are weighted according to the 
cost of living in the year for which they are 
used. 
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ship call for character and ability, 
those with a strong foundation meas- 
ure up, others all too often go under. 

In comparing the living standards 
for union families and the average 
wage-earner, we must note that the 
union families averaged a little over 
three persons living at a home, while 
the average for wage-earners in gen- 
eral was nearly five persons. The 
union families therefore had fewer 
to care for, and could give more to 
each. The minimum budget of the 
state civil service commission pro- 
vided for five persons. 

The next item in the budget is 
clothing. Union families spent $147 
more in the year than the families of 
wage-earners with average income; 
the union family spent $351, as com- 
pared to $204 for the average worker. 
Extra money spent on clothing in 
union families went into quality and 
to provide needed articles, not into 
display. Miss Peixotto says of the 
union printers: “This was a group of 
families with sober ideas about cloth- 
ing. Lavish expenditure on clothing 
characterized neither their idea of 
living nor their actual expenditure.” 
They spent slightly less than the 
amount’ provided by the minimum 
budget, probably partly because fam- 
ilies were smaller and partly because 
wives were handy with the needle and 
managed well. The average wage- 
earner’s family, however, who had 
one more child, had not nearly enough 
to meet the minimum requirement, 
and fell short by $174 a year; that is, 
their income provided only 54 percent 
of the necessary amount for clothing. 

One of the most striking differences 
was in the kind of homes these two 
groups of wage-earners could provide 
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from their incomes. The union fam- 
ilies spent over twice as much for 
rent, light and heat and furnishings 
as the average industrial wage-earn- 
er’s family. The amounts were as 
follows: Union families, $691 a year; 
average wage-earners’ families, $310. 
Even so the union families spent a 
little less than the minimum budget. 
The average wage-earner’s family 
had a trifle over half what he needed 
to provide a home up to the “min- 
imum of health and efficiency” stand- 
ard. One-third of the union families 
owned their own homes; two-thirds 
lived in small houses with a little plot 
of yard—a real home. Usually they 
had from three to six rooms. The 
average wage-earner’s family, on the 
other hand, had to live in a less de- 
sirable neighborhood, in a poorer 
house and in more crowded quarters. 
Furniture, too, was far better in the 
union homes,—and good furniture 
does so much to create a real home. 
For growing children, the union 
homes again meant a far better 
chance. One-third of them were in 
the suburbs, and two-thirds had the 
out-door space of a yard or small 
garden for play. The formative in- 
fluences of a good home, and a fresh- 
air life mean much in early character 
building. 

Another group of expenditures, 
called “miscellaneous” includes recre- 
ation, automobiles, savings, education, 
medical care and other small items. 
Income for these items lifts life above 
the pressure of daily needs and gives 
broadening and _ developing  ex- 
periences. Union families spent over 
three times as much as the average 
industrial wage-earner could spend 
from his meager budget: Union fam- 
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ilies, $887 a year; average wage- 
earner’s family, $264. The union 
family could spend over twice the 
necessary minimum provided by the 
state budget, while the average wage- 
earner’s family fell short by $40. 
This meant first that union families 
could save against a rainy day, and 
then put aside on the average $232 
a year. This meant provision for 
sickness, unemployment, accident, 
and lifting the burden of anxiety 
which presses so heavily where in- 
comes are small. Also, it meant bet- 
ter care in sickness—the union fam- 
ilies spent an average of $143 a year 
for medical care. In _ education, 
books, music, special lessons for chil- 
dren the union families spent three 
times as much as the average wage- 
earner.’ Recreation was also an im- 
portant item in the higher standard 
of living. Union families spent $178 
a year, compared to $87 for the av- 
erage wage-earner’s family. This in- 
cluded moving pictures, excursions, 
vacations, clubs, dances. Nearly half 
the union families had vacations away 
from home, while only one-fourth of 
the average wage earners’ families 
could afford it, and even then they 
could spend only $23, as compared 





— 


1For this and following items comparison 
is made for the average wage-earner in the 
“Western” section, since the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics study does not give figures for San 
Francisco separately. 
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to $100 for the union family. Sev- 
enteen of the 82 union families had 
automobiles, and spent an average of 
$401 a year for purchasing and up- 
keep. For the average wage-earner’s 
family, while about the same propor- 
tion had cars, they had less than a 
fourth as much to spend for them 
($89 a year) and consequently got 
far less service from their cars. 

One very important matter is not 
touched in either of these two studies 
—the question of debts. The family 
of the average wage-earner must live 
in constant dread of unemployment, 
sickness or other emergencies. His 
income never provides enough for him 
and his family to live at the minimum 
of health and efficiency standard, un- 
less he has help from some other 
member of the family, and even then 
he can do little more than make ends 
meet. If the family wants to enjoy 
a few more of the good things of life, 
they must do it at the expense of 
heavy installment debts. Furniture, 
household equipment, radio and au- 
tomobile must nearly always be 
bought on the installment plan. If 
unemployment cuts off income, debts 
to the grocer, the retailer, the land- 
lord, are added to money owed on 
installments, and too often the family 
lives under a burden of debt which it 
seems impossible to pay off. The 
demoralizing effect of such a condition 
bears on every member. Union wages 
free the family from this burden. 

















OUR TWENTY MILLION POOR 


ROFESSOR PAUL H. NY- 
STROM, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, gives striking figures on 

actual living conditions in prosperous 
America. 

According to his estimates, seven 
or eight million people in the United 
States are living in poverty. Their 
incomes do not supply the necessary 
food, clothing and other requisites 
for an independent life, and they must 
have help from charity to exist. Fam- 
ilies at this level of existence usually 
have to live in shacks or shanties 
rather than houses; their furniture is 
largely the “wreckage of cheaply 
made goods or of articles that have 
largely outlived their customary use- 
fulness.” Their income must be sup- 
plemented by cast-off clothing and fuel 
gathered on railroad tracks. 

This group suffers not only from 
poverty but undernourishment and 
the hardships of their life make them 
particularly susceptible to disease. 
Rates of illness and death rates of 
young children are highest at the 
poverty level of existence; a baby 
born in this group has about one-third 
the chance of living to one year as 
the baby born in a family having “the 
minimum of health and efficiency” 
standard. “According to studies in 
the United States as well as other 
countries, the death rate of young 
children increases directly as the earn- 
ings of the father decline.” This 
group is also most subject to unem- 
ployment, because they are the least 
skilled and have not the physical en- 
ergy to improve their workmanship. 

In addition to those at the poverty 


level of existence, there are about 12,- 
000,000 people who have a “bare 
subsistence.” Their incomes allow 
them enough for the bare necessities 
of life under ordinary circumstances, 
but not enough for saving, and usually 
not enough for the proper nourish- 
ment to keep them in good health. 
Any emergency, such as unemploy- 
ment, sickness, accident, death of the 
chief wage-earner, will drive them 
down to the poverty level and make 
them dependent on charity. 

People in this group have a little 
better housing than those at the pov- 
erty level, averaging perhaps three 
rooms per family. If the home- 
maker is capable and careful their 
clothes may be neat and well mended, 
and their house clean and well kept, 
but they will not have anything be- 
yond the barest necessities. If there 
are any savings or amusements they 
must be at the expense of food and 
other necessaries. 

Including these two groups, there 
are 20,000,000 people in the United 
States, or one-sixth of our popula- 
tion, who must depend on charity at 
least part of the time. 

The next group includes those who 
have the “minimum American stand- 
ard of living” or the minimum for 
health and efficiency. This group in- 
cludes about 20,000,000 people. 
Their incomes, with wise spending, 
will provide everything essential for 
independent living. With careful 
buying, they can have enough food 
and some variety in their meals; they 
can usually live in four or five rooms, 
that is nearly one room per person. 
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Savings are possible, some forms of 
amusement, car fares for visits to 
friends, small amounts for education 
of the children and for books, and 
the average family can have a daily 
newspaper. They can pay for medi- 
cal and dental service if illnesses are 
not too long. Some families in this 
group buy their own homes on install- 
ment plans, and a few have automo- 
biles. But families at this level can 
not own and operate a car unless they 
cut down on expenses for other 
things, such as clothing or furniture 
or sometimes food. 

A large proportion of the semi- 
skilled and unskilled wage-earners’ 
families are in this group, and many 
farmers. 

A the next level of existence, that 
of minimum comfort, there are about 
30,000,000 people. They are the 
more skilled wage-earners, more suc- 
cessful farmers, foremen, clerks, 
small business men, and families 
where several members are earning 
money. Their standard provides 
better and more varied food, finer 
clothing, a somewhat better home 
with five rooms on the average, and 
better furniture. A large proportion 
have radios, vacuum cleaners, auto- 
mobiles, telephones, and other house- 
hold conveniences. They can usually 
give their children a high-school edu- 
cation, and keep them in good health, 
and lay aside savings for the future. 

Professor Nystrom gives four 
higher levels as follows: 


Comfort ...... 20,000,000 people 
Moderately well- 
Dk. +evned 15,000,000 “ 
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Well-to-do .... 10,000,000 people 
Liberal standards 
of living ..... 2,000,000 “ 
The “comfort level” includes 


skilled wage-earners, some clerical 
workers, small business men, teachers, 
less successful lawyers and doctors. 
Their children usually have some 
form of special education to fit them 
for life, such as business college. The 
moderately well-to-do usually send 
their children to college. At these 
and higher levels, families can pur- 
chase goods of better and more last- 
ing quality, live in homes with more 
light and air space, and more rooms 
per person, and a large proportion 
own their own homes. They can pay 
doctors’ and dentists’ bills, and save 
for the future. 

In a country where business and 
industry are making such rapid 
strides as in the United States it is 
cause for concern that 20,000,000 
people are living below the minimum 
of health and decency level. Besides 
these, there are already 1,000,000 
who are public charges, and 2,000,- 
000 more who are living largely de- 
pendent on charity, such as tramps 
and incompetents who complete their 
living by begging and stealing. In- 
adequate wages, and consequent un- 
dernourishment, illness and physical 
and mental exhaustion, tend to drag 
families down from the higher into 
these lowest groups, while increasing 
wages and improved working condi- 
tions are helping families upward to 
the higher levels. 

















UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS 


For the first time since August, 
1929, unemployment has decreased. 
Our March preliminary figures show 
a very slight improvement in the un- 
employment situation; 21 per cent of 
union members were out of work in 
March as compared to 22 per cent in 
February. Even so small a change 
for the better is cause for hope for 
those without work. Improvement 
does not always begin in March. 
After the recession of 1927 unem- 
ployment did not begin to decline till 
April. This year the start comes a 
month ahead, but it is a very small 


beginning. Once men start going 
back to work in the spring, however, 
we can at least feel that relief is in 
sight. April usually brings much 
greater improvement. 

This year it must not be forgotten 
that an unusually large number are 
out of work. More industrial work- 
ers were unemployed in the first 
quarter this year than in any three 
months since the depression of 1924, 
not counting the office workers laid 
off because of the stock crash and de- 
pression. To find work for this army 
of unemployed at time when industrial 


I. Unemployment by Trades ' 


All Building Printing Metal All Other 

Year Month Trades Trades Trades Trades Trades 
ERS pe era ee ener ee 18 36 4 18 

EE os eccnd as Skee ae eeae oh 18 39 5 16 

sven nnkeeceti dene wes 18 38 5 13 

aiivaig nsx hb hice eee aks 16 32 5 12 

Reick seuhenepides sak anwah 13 25 4 12 

ee ee 11 22 4 10 

Gc tes Kenan atevieeniun aaa 12 24 5 13 

EERIE SiGe ere eer geee ee 9 19 5 c) 

ee pnggapanakkead vee: 10 22 5 8 

206 ddan es unwaee ken 9 18 5 8 

EERE EES ISR ures eee en 10 21 4 7 

ns cs deelenenn eee en 13 23 3 7 
EE cis tp ao kins hsdwninee wn 15 30 4 8 

ESE ere ere ee 15 33 5 8 

nd ocr ce oad eae 14 34 5 7 

ln caddies ah saveniien 12 29 4 6 

MRE Grados wna abe witeuan aie eaters 11 26 3 5 

EE Ee eee ee Te 9 19 3 5 

RN eck sce ae 9 16 4 6 

aie cae tageavesbcsa sauces 9 18 4 7 

gs ache Kod ke saan eaes 10 21 3 7 

re a ale 11 22 4 7 

RES Hel EROS Deel oat 12 23 4 8 

ER Se See cn eo 16 32 4 11 10 
Ng nhc cin echnnnsvawpkeas 20 38 5 15 12 

i accaies Guo eaen anne ak 22 43 5 18 13 

ee a ei 21 42 6 19 12 

1 For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 
? Preliminary. 
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recovery at best will be slow requires 
emergency measures. The public con- 
struction programs already under way 
will do much to help but even these 
will not be adequate. No effort should 
be relaxed in urging more relief. 

Though the general situation was 
slightly better in March, unemploy- 
ment still increased in some trades. 
In printing trades the per cent of 
members unemployed rose from 5 per 
cent in February to 6 per cent in 
March, and in metal trades it rose 
from 18 per cent to 19 per cent. In 
both these trades more were out of 
work in March than ever before in 
any month since our reports began. 

In building there has been a slight 


improvement. Unemployment de- 
creased from 43 per cent in February 
to 42 per cent in March. And in all 
other trades the number out of work 
has decreased from 13 per cent to 12 
per cent. 

In 11 cities 20 per cent of the union 
members are still unemployed: Jersey 
City, Cleveland, Denver, Chicago, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Los 
Angeles New York, Paterson, Bos- 
ton. Ten cities show an improve- 
ment over last month, but in ten 
others unemployment in March was 
worse. In four there was no change. 

These facts show that improve- 
ment is by no means general and the 
situation is still very serious. 


II. Unemployment in Cities * 


Building Trades 


All Other Trades Total, All Trades 


Feb. 1930 Mar. 1930 Feb. 1930 Mar. 1930 Feb. 1930 Mar. 1930 





TEC OTOL T 41 44 
Baltimore, Md............... 24 28 
Birmingham, Ala............ 46 49 
SE BID cen acss sieeve 37 36 
kA ae 45 34 
CE  advieeceeedeaa 52 53 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ............ 51 43 
Cleveland, Ohio.............. 40 40 
re 49 46 
ois ve wanieees 40 40 
as IE 31 39 
Los Angeles, Calif............ 36 40 
Milwaukee, Wisc............. 34 34 
Minneapolis, Minn........ eee 35 36 
 .  <. ee 47 41 
SS ee 38 39 
Sk 46 40 
CE Bs csvsesscawee 40 39 
Ry sss a egcawes 36 36 
San Antonio, Texas.......... 42 65 
San Francisco, Calif.......... 25 28 
De IER, ob. wccacsescces 48 44 
MING WEIR = 6k dcscececens 38 34 
Washington, D.C............ 33 31 


1 Reports from identical unions. 
* High percentage of unemployment due chiefly to large number of deep-sea fishermen out of work. 


4 4 11 11 
7 7 15 17 
8 8 18 19 
9 il 19 20 
20 20 26 24 
10 11 24 25 
9 9 22 19 
11 12 25 26 
16 17 27 26 
16 16 25 25 
27 27 28 30 
16 18 21 23 
5 5 12 12 
12 11 19 19 
16 15 26 23 
7 5 13 12 
12 13 23 22 
15 19 23 25 
7 6 18 17 
4 4 11 16 
11 11 12 13 
10 9 19 17 
18 * 6 25 * 15 
3 3 12 10 
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WORKERS EDUCATION IN BRITAIN 


BARBARA WooTTON 


ORKERS education in 

Britain means so many dif- 

ferent things that it is diff- 
cult to give any coherent picture of 
the movement. Indeed I think that 
many of those who are most inti- 
mately concerned with working-class 
education are still not very clear in 
their own minds what the experiments 
which they are making will eventually 
become. For this, however, perhaps 
we may plead the excuse of youth. 
The movement is, after all, still very 
young. The Workers Educational 
Association, which is responsible for 
much the most important work that 
is done in this field, and whose meth- 
ods have been copied by practically 
every society which has dabbled in 
any kind of adult education, is only 
twenty-seven years old. It is useful 
occasionally to remind ourselves of 
this; and we may well measure pos- 
sibilities by comparison with the rate 
of growth of other youthful educa- 
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tional movements. It is little over 
half a century since compulsory pri- 
mary education was first established 
in this country. In these fifty years 
public expenditure on education has 
grown from a negligible figure to 
round about five hundred million dol- 
lars a year. Educational reformers 
are justly thirsting for further radical 
changes and extensions of the system; 
but if the rate of growth of workers 
education is to be anything like as fast 
as the general educational progress 
of the last half century we may well 
soon be rubbing our eyes in astonish- 
ment to see what has come out of our 
humble beginnings. 

At present the British workers 
educational movement is divided into 
two camps on the issue of the state- 
aided versus “independent” working- 
class education. A certain amount of 
the energy of each group is accord- 
ingly diverted away from education 
towards combatting the views of the 
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other group. “Independent” educa- 
tion is represented most effectively by 
the Plebs League and the National 
Council of Labor Colleges, professing 
to be “‘candid but not impartial”; the 
rival school chiefly by the Workers 
Educational Association. The Labor 
Colleges are more exclusively con- 
cerned with sociological studies than 
is the W. E. A., and they do not make 
the distinction between education and 
propaganda which the latter regards 
as fundamental. I have no doubt 
that their lecturers sometimes pass 
off real educational work as propa- 
ganda just as they frequently clothe 
propaganda in the dress of education. 
Without question, the independents 
owe a large measure of their success 
to the efforts of one or two lively 
and effective propagandists; but they 
are always hampered by lack of funds, 
and for this reason have lately had 
to close the London Labor College. 
Of their work as a whole I can not 
say very much, for my judgment 
would be that of an outsider. 

It would, however, be misleading 
to suggest that the ancient quarrel be- 
tween these two groups now plays 
more than a small part in the move- 
ment as a whole. Certainly I have 
been much struck in the last year or 
two by the gradual disappearance of 
the old feud from W. E. A. literature 
and meetings. Perhaps this is due to 
the fact that new problems are con- 
stantly opening up, and that our heads 
are consequently full of weightier 
matters. For things are not at all 
as they were in the days when the 
W. E. A. was born. Then the asso- 
ciation was the only voluntary society 
of importance which contemplated 
providing an extensive system of adult 
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education in the modern sense. Now 
adult education is fast becoming one 
of the popular movements of the age. 
Municipalities are busy with it; the 
radio people have an adult education 
department; and it is even rumored 
that education is to invade the movies. 
If the W. E. A. is not to be swamped 
in this miscellaneous activity, it must 
very clearly demonstrate its own dis- 
tinctive character. The W. E. A. is, 
and must show itself, to be what its 
name implies—an asseciation for the 
education, not of just anybody, but 
of the workers. 

The association has always been 
largely built up by the affiliation of 
working-class societies, notably trade 
unions and cooperative societies. But 
of recent years its power to provide 
educational opportunities for organ- 
ized workers has been greatly 
strengthened by the establishment of 
the Workers Educational Trade 
UnionCommittee. Everyunionwhich 
joins this committee must arrange an 
educational scheme for its members 
in cooperation with the W. E. A., and 
set aside money for this purpose. 
Among the uses to which this money 
is put are those of remitting the fees 
of members making satisfactory at- 
tendances at W. E. A. classes, and of 
providing scholarships for week-end 
and summer schools. W. E. T. U. C. 
week-end schools are usually run on 
a delegate basis, the unions which con- 
tribute each sending one or more rep- 
resentatives who report back after- 
wards to their union branch meeting 
what they have seen and heard at the 
school. These schools have been 
found a most valuable method of 
arousing the interest of working-class 
organizations in the possibilities of 
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educational work among their mem- 
bers. The usual program consists of 
three or four lectures on Saturday 
evening and Sunday, each lecture fol- 
lowed by a discussion which, in my 
experience, has always been lively and 
stimulating. Wherever possible the 
members spend Saturday night to- 
gether in some hotel or cooperative 
holiday home. The type of lecture 
naturally varies from school to school. 
An example of a “mixed bill’ ’is of- 
fered by a school which I attended 
some weeks ago at which on Saturday 
night a literature tutor dissected and 
submitted for criticism a best seller, 
while on Sunday I opened a discussion 
on the development of socialist 
thought. 

In such ways the W. E. A. has 
been enabled greatly to extend its 
influence among working-class socie- 
ties. Unions of post office workers, 
pottery workers, bakers, construc- 
tional engineers, and transport work- 
ers are among the now considerable 
number participating in the W. E. A. 
T. U. C. scheme. 

If with one hand the W. E. A. 
stirs up the demand for education, 
with the other it reaches out to the 
source of supply. Here I believe the 
British system is unique, except where 
it has been adopted by daughter so- 
cieties directly descended from our 
W. E. A. In saying this I do not, 
of course, wish also to imply that the 
British system is the best. Very early 
in its career the W.E. A.entered into 
close relations with the universities in 
order to establish what we call the 
tutorial class. The normal form of 
tutorial class is a group which under- 
takes three consecutive sessions’ work 
in the same subject, aiming at some- 
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thing like a university standard. In 
the early days these classes were 
nearly everywhere provided by joint 
committees on which the W. E. A. 
and the university had equal repre- 
sentation. Recently, with the spread 
of interest in adult education and the 
remodeling of the constitution of 
some of our (none too youthful!) 
universities, room has been found on 
the tutorial class committees for rep- 
resentatives of other bodies as well; 
but the W. E. A. everywhere main- 
tains substantial representation. By 
this means the W. E. A. has secured 
for working people educational op- 
portunities of a standard which it is 
almost impossible to attain without 
the cooperation of a university; and 
the. universities have, in their turn, 
been brought into contact with men 
and women whose outlook, it may be 
said without exaggeration, is as far 
removed from that of the British 
university lecturer as that of the in- 
habitants of China or Peru. In fact 
this system has been a great process 
of mutual education. Of course it is 
not without its difficulties. The uni- 
versities do not always understand the 
language used by trade unions, and 
are apt to take alarm at things they 
do not understand. The W. E. A., 
on the other hand, incurs the suspicion 
of having turned academic and for- 
gotten its working-class character. 
But this is all in the day’s work. It 
is not what is said and done in the 
movement outside that matters, so 
much as what goes on inside the 
classes and schools that the W. E. A. 
and the universities have actually 
provided under this scheme. And 
here I think there can be no doubt 
that the method has justified itself. 
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Perhaps the best work of all is 
seen in the summer schools arranged 
by these tutorial class committees. A 
leaflet has: just come to hand as I 
write announcing twelve such schools 
to be held this summer either by the 
sea or in the fine country spots. I 
know of nothing which combines in- 
tellectual stimulus with the pleasures 
of a good summer holiday quite like 
one of these summer schools. As a 
rule each student’s program is ar- 
ranged to suit his own particular in- 
terests. In the London school, for 
example, each intending member is 
invited to say in advance just what 
branch of a subject he would like to 
study at the school, so that books 
suitable to his taste may be included in 
the library and his work arranged 
with a tutor (if one can be found) 
who is expert in that particular mat- 
ter. Most of the work is thus neces- 
sarily done in small groups, but the 
program includes also general lec- 
tures attended by all the students, at 
which brisk discussion is the rule. The 
social activities are at least as varied 
as the intellectual—dancing, tennis, 
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play-acting and all manner of games, 
many of them revived from the days 
of childhood, all have their part. 
Notwithstanding the remarkably free 
lines on which these schools are con- 
ducted they receive substantial grants 
of money from the state. 

I have written particularly of the 
work which the W. E. A. does in co- 
operation with the universities, not 
because this is the largest or even the 
most important part of its work, but 
because it is peculiarly British. As a 
matter of fact the number of worker- 
students attending shorter courses and 
informal groups arranged by the W. 
E. A. apart from any university far 
exceeds that of those who join tutorial 
classes. The opportunities which the 
W. E. A. students have won for them- 
selves and their fellow-workers now 
include anything from a course of one 
or two lectures to two or three years 
full-time university study. The needs 
and tastes of students are almost as 
numerous as the students themselves, 
and the movement is attempting more 
and more to recognize this variety 
and provide for it. 


UNKNOWN BUILDER 


I love the man who built an inn 
Around this ancient tree; 
He may have had his secret sin, 


His pet iniquity; 


But when he pushed the walls apart 
That here a bird might nest, 

He drew the picture of his heart 
More truly than he guessed. 


ViIvIAN YEISER LARAMORE. 





ADULT EDUCATION AND THE WORKER 


SPENCER MILLER, JR. 
Secretary of the Workers Education Bureau of America 


DULT education is for those 
A who have experienced some- 
thing. From this recognized 
principle it follows logically that 
those whose experience has been rich 
and varied have the largest amount 
of educational satisfaction. Further- 
more, we have come to realize that 
learning comes _ frequently not 
through teaching but in spite of it. 
Learning, on the other hand, that 
comes through experience is more 
likely to abide. For experience is the 
result of some action, something done. 
And doing is an important condition 
of learning. Indeed, experience and 
active learning may be different as- 
pects of the same thing. 

The vital part of experience in 
adult learning has been one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the 
workers education movement. A new 
cultural value and validity has been 
placed on the workers experience; for 
it has been established that the worker 
who has left school at twelve to go 
into the mine, factory or workshop, 
and who joins a workers study class 
at the age, let us say, of twenty-two, 
does not need to begin at the point 
where he left off schooling. He has 
grown at his job intellectually and is 
capable of mature discussion of so- 
cial problems by reason of his ex- 
perience. Not infrequently the direct- 
ness of his contact with the world has 
made his thinking far more realistic 
than the college student and at times 
more dynamic than the college in- 
structor. 


Workers education in the next 
place may be distinguished from other 
forms of adult education in its re- 
lation to the needs and problems of 
workers as workers in modern indus- 
trial society. The name implies this 
interpretation; the facts support it. 
In practically every country where in- 
dustrialism has become a fact, there 
you will find some form of workers 
organization to express the collect- 
ive will of the workers, and there too 
you will find the emergence of some 
agency for the expression of their 
educational needs. Historically, it is 
true to say, that in most countries the 
present development of the adult edu- 
cation movement for the entire citi- 
zenship arose out of this primary con- 
cern of the workers for wider educa- 
tional opportunities. And in many 
countries today the most vital form 
of adult education is that carried on 
by and for wage-earners. 

If it is true to say that the adult 
education movement for workers 
arose in each country out of the effort 
to compensate for the deficiencies of 
the educational system and has been 
influenced in turn by the conditions 
that have existed in the various coun- 
tries, it is equally true to say that the 
movement of the future will be in 
like measure influenced by the condi- 
tions that now exist and are molding 
our contemporary civilization. A fluid 
educational movement which seeks to 
aid men in their adjustment to the 
world in which they live must of ne- 
cessity alter its methods and its con- 
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tent as deep changes take place in the 
nature of our world. 


II 


In discussing the adult education 
of the industrial worker in the year 
1930, I want to begin by a consider- 
ation of the nature of the world in 
which the modern worker finds him- 
self today, especially the American 
worker, and the problem of adjust- 
ment with which he is confronted in 


respect to his work, his fellow work-- 


ers and to the world at large. 

Today industrialism has come to 
dominate our western civilization in 
a way which even the founders of the 
adult education movement at the 
opening of the twentieth century 
could hardly have foreseen. Indus- 
trialism is the process by which west- 
ern civilization lives and in which 
it has its being. So completely has 
mechanical industry overshadowed 
the other characteristics of our mod- 
ern world that it virtually defines a 
new era for man. In the words of 
the geologist, this new age of power 
marks the passing of the age of mam- 
mals and heralds the age of man. It 
represents the triumph by man of the 
physical universe, a culmination of an 
age-old struggle. Man has really come 
into his own with the coming of the 
Technical Age. 

This dominion by man of his ex- 
ternal world has been wrought by 
science and the machine. They are 
the instruments of his historic achieve- 
ment; they today stand out as the 
great imponderable facts of modern 
industrial civilization. They consti- 
tute the bases upon which our mod- 
ern, western civilization rests and 
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distinguish it from the civilizations 
which rest upon handicraft, commerce 
or agriculture. Western civilization, 
in a word, is a technological civiliza- 
tion and it bids fair to transform the 
entire globe. 

But man has not merely invented 
the modern machine. There were im- 
portant machines, such as the wheel 
and the water mill, long before the 
coming of the age of technology. To- 
day man has invented the method of 
inventing; he has discovered the art 
of discovery itself. Mechanical prog- 
ress has, consequently, ceased to be- 
come “casual and accidental, and has 
become systematic.” 

Thus it is that we assert with Dr. 
Charles A. Beard that “modern civ- 
ilization will not decline after the 
fashion of the older agricultural civ- 
ilizations; that analogies drawn from 
ages previous to technology are in- 
applicable; that, according to signs 
on every hand, technology promises 
to extend its area and intensify its 
characteristics; that it will afford the 
substance with which all who expect 
to lead and teach in the modern world 
must reckon; that under the machine 
and science, the love of beauty, the 
sense of mystery, and the motive of 
compassion—source of esthetics, re- 
ligion and humanism—are not de- 
stroyed. They remain essential parts 
of our nature. But the conditions un- 
der which they must operate, the chan- 
nels which they must take, the poten- 
tialities of their action are all 
changed. These ancient forces will 
become powerful in the modern age 
just in proportion as men and women 
accept the inevitability of science and 
the machine, understand the nature 
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of the civilization in which they must 
work and turn their faces resolutely 
to the future.” 

To understand therefore some- 
thing of the implications of the ma- 
chine age as they affect the industrial 
worker and as they provide a back- 
ground against which our adult edu- 
cation movement of the future must 
be developed, we may turn to the 
United States. There industry has 
come to age! There one may observe 
the age of technology triumphant! 
Mechanization, mass production and 
rationalization are today its most dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. But, more 
important, there is taking place in 
the United States today a new indus- 
trial revolution which may become 
even more significant than that older 
industrial revolution in England, 
which in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century literally trans- 
formed English social, political and 
industrial life. This new revolution 
is being wrought by the most remark- 
able advance in productive efficiency 
in the history of the modern indus- 
trial system. 

In a notable report on recent eco- 
nomic changes in the United States, 
which has just been published by the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, it is stated that during the 
seven-year period under review, 1922 
to 1929, the increase in per-capita 
productivity in manufacturing has 
been 35 per cent and that the increase 
in per-capita productivity since the 
close of the nineteenth century is 
60 per cent, notwithstanding the re- 
duction in the hours of labor. Even 
the productivity of farm workers 
during 1922-1929 has increased at a 
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rate probably never before equaled. 
This is due to rapid industrialization. 
During this same period the rise in 
the use of mechanical power has been 
three and three-quarters faster than 
the growth of population, until to- 
day the horsepower available to the 
American worker is 3% times as great 
as that at the disposal of the English 
worker, and 30 times that of the Chi- 
nese worker. And what is more sig- 
nificant is that the vast increase in 
productivity has been achieved by 7 
per cent fewer workers than were 
employed in 1922. 

These increases in productivity 
furthermore have been joined with 
a corresponding increase in the con- 
suming power of the American peo- 
ple. The expansibility of human wants 
and desires has been demonstrated 
on a grand scale. With rising wages 
and relatively stable prices, the people 
of the United States have become 
consumers of what they produce to 
an extent never before realized. The 
diffusion of prosperity and the in- 
crease of economic well-being have 
made it possible for us for the first 
time in our history to contemplate 
the elimination of poverty within a 
relatively short period of time. 


III 


What, then, is the bearing of all 
that I have said on the problem of 
adult education as it affects the in- 
dustrial worker? The worker’s rela- 
tion to his work is a central theme 
of adult workers education. The 
worker is at once the end-product 
of industrialization and the epitome 
of the whole process. What affects 
the workers job affects him. 
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With the vast increase in the use 
of mechanical power and the improve- 
ment in technical processes, the indus- 
trial worker is finding his job less and 
less secure. If technology has become 
the symbol of the machine age, dis- 
placement of labor has become one 
of its serious resultants. The Secre- 
tary of Labor in the United States 
said recently that mechanization had 
so increased production in the United 
States that we could make all the 
steel that is needed in America for a 
single year in seven and a half 
months; all of the boots and shoes 
in about six months; all of the plate 
glass in seventeen weeks; that we 
could produce all the textiles that can 
possibly be used in the United States 
in a year in six months; and with the 
present number of men in the coal 
industry, we could dig all the coal we 
could use in-six months. This inse- 
curity of the worker’s job constitutes 
one of the serious problems which 
confronts many American industrial 
workers today. It conditions inevit- 
ably the content of our adult educa- 
tion movement for workers. 

Furthermore we have not only this 
problem of a tremendously increased 
development in our productive capac- 
ity, but we have also had as a result 
of this productiveness the problem 
for the first time on a large scale that 
we know as “technological unemploy- 
ment.” There are men whose posi- 
tions have gone out of existence be- 
cause of permanent displacement by 
machinery. Illustrations of this can 
be multiplied an hundredfold. There 
is in addition that other grave prob- 
lem of men being laid off at the age 
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of forty years and of being unable 
after that age to find employment. 

There are, of course, new indus- 
tries being developed; but the lag be- 
tween the displacement of workers 
from the old industries and the devel- 
opment of new, creates a serious prob- 
lem of unemployment. A recent re- 
port of our Department of Commerce 
points out the fact that 25 per cent 
of our present working population 
are working at jobs or occupations 
which did not exist ten years ago, and 
that in another two decades perhaps 
75 per cent of the population will be 
working at jobs which did not exist 
in Colonial times. Our census indi- 
cates that in less than a hundred years, 
over three hundred different occupa- 
tions have been altogether sup- 
planted. They no longer exist. 

In addition to the problem of ma- 
chine displacement there is another 
serious problem arising out of the 
mechanizating of industry. This is 
the loss of skill. Dr. L. P. Jacks, the 
eminent English philosopher, in his 
notable book entitled “Constructive 
Citizenship,” is greatly disturbed by 
the loss of skill. “Of all the ‘wrongs’ 
that have ever been done to labor,” he 
asserts, “I count that the greatest 
which came into being when the eff- 
ciency of the machine took the place 
of personal skill as the foundation of 
industrial prosperity. A greater clam- 
ity has never fallen on the human 
race, and perhaps it were wiser to 
name it a clamity than a wrong.” The 
loss of personal skill and of genuine 
satisfaction in creative work is a seri- 
ous problem. However, with the grow- 
ing development of automatic machin- 
ery, there is an opportunity for the 
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skilled worker to go back into the 
workshop as a skilled inspector of re- 
pairman—a highly intelligent and 
capable worker instead of a mere 
automaton. The opportunities for 
such skilled workers are naturally 
small. 

The mechanization of industry has 
produced one other notable result. It 
has vastly increased the leisure time 
of workers. In the last twenty years 
it has been estimated that with the re- 
duction of the hours of labor from ten 
to eight, there have been added a 
total of thirty-four million leisure 
hours to the lives of industrial 


workers in the United States. With 
the further development of the five- 
day working week, it is altogether 
likely that this number of leisure hours 
will be very greatly increased in a 
short period of time. Within the last 


twelve months 500,000 workers—for 
the most part members of the building 
trades organizations—in the United 
States have achieved the five-day 
week. This vast increase in the period 
of men’s leisure presents still an- 
other problem. Beyond this problem 
of technological unemployment, there 
rests this deeper question of the wise 
employment of their leisure time. 


IV 


How, then, do these various indus- 
trial problems and situations affect 
the adult education of the industrial 
worker? Briefly, they are the center 
and focus of our adult workers edu- 
cation movement. Adult education 
must start at the heart of the work- 
ing experience, and be related defi- 
nitely to the interests of the workers 
if it is going to win their attention 
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and secure their continuous support. 
This vastly important question of the 
relation of man to the machine has 
become the new focus for our adult 
education movement for industrial 
workers in the United States at the 
present time. 

Thus the method of approach is 
to begin with the problem or contem- 
porary situation and build the course 
of study about such problems. We de- 
scribe it as the “situation” approach 
rather than the “subject” approach. 
Attention is addressed to the impli- 
cations of the problem rather than 
to the logic of the subject. And it 
becomes the task of the teacher or 
leader of discussion to aid the students 
in bringing the disciplines of the social 
sciences to bear on these questions. 
Both the fine arts and natural sciences 
are of importance not only to en- 
lighten but to enliven the worker. In a 
word it is the aim of adult education 
for workers to make explicit those 
values which are implicit in a rapidly 
changing civilization. 

It is perhaps interesting to note the 
educational technique which we em- 
ployed in dealing with a specific prob- 
lem. In 1928 for the first time we 
were confronted as a nation with the 
serious problem of technological un- 
employment. There was no effort, na- 
tionally speaking, to focus atten- 
tion upon this particular problem. 
Under the leadership and auspices of 
our workers educational movement 
twelve industrial centers were selected 
in which we set up week-end economic 
conferences. Technicians, econo- 
mists, government officials and public- 
spirited men were invited to be pres- 
ent to discuss with workers some of 
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the implications of this new kind of 
unemployment. These conferences be- 
came cooperative, fact-disseminating 
centers. As a result of them, the 
opinion of sections of the country was 
informed, and further study circles 
were encouraged. Leadership was 
given in some communities in the 
formulation of plans for relief, in 
others to a program of public works, 
and in all, support was given to the 
development of an adequate system 
of unemployment statistics. 

The voluntary institutions which 
have been devised to carry on adult 
education for the industrial workers 
are similar in many respects to those 
in other countries. There are first of 
all the study circles or nonresident 
study classes. These have given rise 
to the development of resident sum- 
mer schools for workers which are 
much like those elsewhere. The sum- 
mer school has come to occupy an in- 
dispensable place in our whole work- 
ers educational movement in the 
United States. It has led in turn to 
the development of residential col- 
leges where working men and women 
can for a period of perhaps eight or 
nine months, under competent instruc- 
tion, continue the subjects of study 
which they have begun either in these 
study classes or summer schools. In 
addition we have devised short 
courses, institutes, week-end confer- 
ences, and chautauquas which meet 
our special needs. Our methods and 
material have developed to serve our 
particular requirements. It is the ob- 
ject of all these centers through the 
materials which we have prepared to 
assist workers in understanding some- 
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thing of the nature of the machine age 
in which they are living. 

Adult education for workers should 
conceive of the whole developing pe- 
riod of leisure time as an important 
part of the whole of the worker’s life 
and experience. To make leisure it- 
self an opportunity for the develop- 
ment of skills is to vitalize leisure and 
to unify it with work. Buckle, in his 
great history of English civilization, 
spoke of the necessity of having a 
leisure class that might, in the hours 
of contemplation, give expression to 
creative possibilities. With the devel- 
opment of mechanization and the vast 
increase of free time, leisure has 
ceased to be the possession of a par- 
ticular class and has become the uni- 
versal opportunity of working people. 


V 


Adult education should, finally, 
widen men’s horizon to the consider- 
ation of international relations. It 
was the international summer school 
for workers which was set up shortly 
after the war that brought together 
on Austrian soil the representatives of 
French, English and Swedish workers. 

This spirit of mutual understand- 
ing and fellowship is the unique con- 
tribution adult workers education has 
to contribute to good will among the 
nations. You will recall the words 
of Walt Whitman, who said: “The 
invincible city is the city of friends.” 
By the same token, may it not be the 
contribution of the adult education 
movement to make our world an in- 
vincible world because we have first 
made it a world of friends. 





EvecrricaAL Utinitigs—TuHe Crisis IN 
Pusiic Controt, by William E. 
Mosher and associates. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1929, pp. xx, 335. Price 
$4. Reviewed by E. W. Morehouse. 


Over two decades ago some of our states 
first began regulating electric and gas com- 
panies by means of administrative boards or 
commissions. Have these public utility com- 
missions done their jobs properly ? Have they 
kept to reasonable levels the electric bills of 
consumers and the profits to private owners 
of the companies? The thesis of this book is 
that the commissions have failed in this task. 
Why this is so and what should be done 
about it are the themes presented by the 
authors in a popular and fairly simple 
manner. The average citizen’s information 
on these matters is so vague, so dominated 
by hearsay and newspaper stories, that we 
should welcome the light thrown by this 
survey. To readers in the ranks of organ- 
ized labor the warning should perhaps be 
given that it deals with their interests as 
consumers rather than as producers. 

After the usual survey of the rapid ex- 
pansion of the electric industry, there is 
a very briefly summarized picture of what 
public utility commissions do—and don’t do, 
for interwoven with the description of the 
commissions’ work is a rather lengthy cat- 
alogue of their shortcomings. These criti- 
cisms can be summarized as an indictment 
of the commissions for general ineffective- 
ness. The points most stressed are: (1) The 
commissions have aped the courts in becom- 
ing exceedingly technical and judicial both 
in receiving and handling evidence and in 
tight-rope walking between consumers’ and 
investors’ interests; (2) the commissions 
are powerless or ineffective in regulating 
sales of electricity carried across state lines 
and in controlling the activities of holding 
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companies, Without any public supervision, 
these holding companies, by owning the vot- 
ing stock of local operating companies and 
by other methods, dictate the policies of 
the companies with which the average con- 
sumer deals. 

The remainder of the book elaborates 
various phases of these two points, and 
presents several schemes that have been sug- 
gested for making public control really ef- 
fective. A measure of blame is laid on the 
courts. In reviewing commission orders, the 
judges have applied a “rule” for valuing 
utility property as a basis for rates, and the 
interpretations of this rule have hamstrung 
commission control. Again, Congress has 
allowed a growing amount of electricity to 
be carried across state lines without giving 
any public officials the power to see whether 
the prices of such sales result in unjustifiably 
high rates to the average consumer. Fur- 
thermore the commissions have no author- 
ity to prevent holding companies from is- 
suing too many securities and then claim- 
ing that consumers should pay rates high 
enough to make these securities valuable. 
Nor have these holding companies been re- 
strained from padding operating expenses 
of the local utilities with sizable fees for 
the services of directing operating company 
policies. To complete the picture, the public 
has been made indifferent because of util- 
ity propaganda to the effect that state com- 
missions are on the job and hence the con- 
sumer can not be charged too much. 

The net result of all these developments 
is a crisis of public control along three 
fronts: (1) The character, financing, au- 
thority, and functioning of the state com- 
missions are such that the companies are 
virtually unregulated; (2) the inaction of 
federal authorities allows interstate trans- 
actions and holding company operations 
to escape control; (3) approval of power 
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generation by the government at Muscle 
Shoals, Boulder Dam and the St. Lawrence 
hangs in the balance. 

What should be done? The authors, in 
Part II, describe five plans. 

1. Control through contracts between 
the utilities and the states, as proposed by 
the Massachusetts Utility Commission two 
years ago, would help solve the valuation 
muddle and is an immediately available 
remedy. 

2. Control by means of competition with 
strategically located, publicly owned gen- 
erating plants (Muscle Shoals, Boulder 
Dam, the St. Lawrence) would “show the 
private utilities that it is unwise for them 
to claim all that they can now obtain 
through the present weakness of the pub- 
lic service commissions, and would give the 
consuming public a thorough understand- 
ing of the extent to which the present sys- 
tem of regulation falls short of meeting the 
changed conditions in the power industry.” 

3. Control by a league of municipali- 
ties as in Ontario, where a comparison of 
bills paid by different classes of consumers 
“proves that the Ontario consumers under 
the public system are faring somewhat bet- 
ter than the New York consumers under 
private management.” 

4. Control through a national planning 
commission as in Great Britain. 

5. National ownership of electric util- 
ities which is regarded, however, as useful 
only as a last resort. 

Of the various proposals made, the au- 
thors appear to recommend four; Federal 
regulation of interstate transmission of 
electricity and of holding companies; state 
regulation by contracts between the state 
and the utility companies; governmental 
ownership and development of strategic 
generating stations to serve as yardsticks 
for the reasonable cost of electricity and the 
Ontario system. 

It is difficult to compress my conflicting 
opinions of this book. It is a convenient 
summary of a timely public question on 
which most people have only vague ideas 
or are apathetic. Moreover the authors 
have written from the point of view of smal] 
consumers who are all too frequently un- 
able to voice their interests. Doubtless no 
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one will accuse the authors of being biased 
in favor of the utility companies. 

Yet to the close student of public util- 
ity problems many parts will appear over- 
simplified and some of the analysis super- 
ficial. One illustration is where the com- 
missions are scolded for not being militant 
prosecutors of the utility companies. One 
may validly criticise many commissions for 
becoming too ‘judicial,” but the remedy lies 
not in making them prosecutors, but rather 
in developing a science of administrative 
economics which is not only fact-finding 
and quasi-legislative, but also quasi-judicial, 
depending on the type of issue brought be- 
fore the commission. The obstacles to such 
a development seem to be largely those of 
personnel plus the public attitude toward 
a commission job. Another illustration of 
superficiality is the lack of attention to the 
capital-raising problem of the companies. 

The ultimate value of the book will de- 
pend on what kind of activity it stimulates. 
Will it lead to hasty, ill-considered “tinker- 
ing” with our regulatory system or will it 
prompt further investigations of regulatory 
processes and problems, conducted in the 
spirit of the scientist rather than that of 
the crusader or lobbyist ? It is better to build 
solidly for the future than to rush through 
a series of temporizing expedients yielding 
greater abuses than benefits. 


A History or Lasor L&cIsLaTION IN 
Iturnors, by Earl R. Beckner. ‘The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1929, 539 pp. $4. Reviewed by Eliza- 
beth S. Johnson, University of Wis- 


consin. 


“The central problem in a study of this 
kind, as I see it, is the discovery and inter- 
pretation of the forces and causes, both 
proximate and remote, which have molded 
the labor code into its present form,” so 
Dr. Beckner states in his preface; and a 
perusal of the books reveals that this desire 
to seek out the forces making for labor 
legislation has in good measure been 
achieved. The author’s readiness to point 
out the directions that he believes new legis- 
lation should take adds to both the readable- 
ness and the usefulness of the book. 





A HISTORY OF LABOR LEGISLATION IN ILLINOIS 


Labor legislation as considered here in- 
cludes legislation not only on safety and 
health, workmen’s compensation, hour and 
wage regulation, child labor, arbitration 
and mediation, employment offices, and ad- 
ministration, but also on the legality of 
trade unions and their methods, the polic- 
ing of industry, convict labor, and what 
movements have been made toward social 
insurance for sickness and old age. 

The arrangement of the subject matter 
by topic and the inclusion of an index make 
the book especially useful for reference. It 
should be most helpful to persons or groups 
in Illinois interested in getting new legisla- 
tion by showing them what have been the 
stumbling blocks in previous attempts to get 
legislation, the opposing interests and the 
action of the courts. 

In his summarizing chapter Dr. Beckner 
isolates what he sees to be the favorable and 
unfavorable forces and agencies interacting 
to mold the Illinois labor code. As he states 
it, “among the favorable forces and agencies 
are the following: (1) The recent growth 
of a welfare philosophy which has been un- 
willing to permit bad conditions to continue. 
(2) Development of labor legislation in 
other states and countries, which has stimu- 
lated progress in Illinois. (3) Growth of 
trade-union organization and power. Most 
Illinois labor laws have been enacted as a 
result of persistent demands by organized 
labor. ‘The Illinois State Federation of 
Labor, the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
and the United Mine Workers have been 
particularly active in securing favorable 
legislation. (4) Partly because of union 
strength and partly because of the willing- 
ness of certain liberal-minded employers 
who were struck by the need for better 
labor laws, two important series of laws 
(workmen's compensation legislation and 
the mining code) have been enacted after 
conferences between the two sides. . 
(5) Especially important in the develep- 
ment of the mining code is the effect of 
certain great mining disasters. 

Forces or agencies which have hindered the 
development of labor legislation are: (1) 
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Opposition by employers, especially by the 
Illinois Manufacturers Association and the 
less stable organization known as the As- 
sociated Employers of Illinois. 

(2) Failure of competing states to raise 
their standards. (3) The attitude of the 
courts. The courts, especially prior to 
1910, formed the graveyard for many an 
act designed to protect or to advance the 
interests of the worker. They retained an 
individualistic philosophy long after condi- 
tions ceased to warrant it” (pp. 505, 506). 

One of the outstanding points in the book 
is the discussion on the legality of trade 
unions and their methods, which shows the 
confusion in the court-made law (trade- 
union law has been largely court-made 
since 1894, the year of the Pullman strike 
and the year in which the injunction began 
to be used extensively) and which stresses 
the fact that Labor’s abstract right to or- 
ganize and to strike does not in practice 
— equality with employers before the 
aw. 

The discussion of the work of the Min- 
ing Investitgating Commission—the body 
representative of the organized miners, the 
organized operators and a third party that 
agrees upon what mining legislation is to 
be recommended to the legislature—shows 
the essential intelligence and effectiveness 
of a system which virtually creates legisla- 
tion outside of the legislature by collective 
bargaining and agreement between the in- 
terested parties in the presence of a third 


Repeated mention is made of the pre- 
dominance of political appointees in the en- 
forcing and administrative offices (theoret- 
ically but not actually under civil-service 


regulation). This acts as a drag on effec- 
tive enforcement and administration, even 
though the organizational form of admin- 
istration, centralized since 1917, has few 
serious defects. Dr. Beckner comments at 
the close of the chapter on workmen’s com- 
pensation, “as in the case of every other 
labor law in Illinois, the administration of 
the act should be improved and political 
manipulations abolished” (p. 482). 
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COAST TO COAST 


mill workers will be held in 

Montreal, Canada, the first 
week in March, reports F. D. Johnson 
of Woodland, Maine. This confer- 
ence will take up the new working 
agreements for 1930. M. J. Burns 
will represent the paper makers and 
John P. Burke the pulp workers. Lit- 
tle unemployment is reported. 


A. till workers» of all paper 


Teamsters Increase Membership 


J. B. Eaton tells us that the team- 
sters union at Portland, Maine, due to 
organizing activities, has increased 
its membership from 15 to about 140. 
Sheet metal workers are about to or- 
ganize. The steamfitters and plumbers 
have obtained the five-day week to- 
gether with an increase in pay. The 
state has appropriated $200,000 for 
public buildings and the same amount 
for roads, in addition to about $1,- 
500,000 for the building of bridges. 


Three Manchester (N. H.) organ- 
izations have organizing campaigns 
in progress—the textile workers, the 
barbers and the retail clerks. Textile 
workers and barbers report good re- 
sults. The state branch officers and 
Organizer McCarthy, of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, have been 


assisting the Central Labor Union in 
the holding of a mass meeting to in- 
terest the unorganized and to form a 


Union Label League. 
—Horace A. RIVIERE. 


Massachusetts Introduces the 
48-Hour Bill 


One of the most interesting pieces 
of news to New Bedford, Mass., is 
the introduction of the 48-hour bill 
which, if it becomes a law, will help 
the textile industry, writes Herbert 
Severs. A new local rayon plant started 
operating here. Efforts were made 
to organze the employees. Two-thirds 
of the employees joined the union and 
the next day the manager fired two of 
the workers and threatened the rest 
with dismissal if they did not quit the 
union. 


Organization work at Marlboro, 
Mass., is practically at a standstill 
owing to poor business, reports John 
T. Tucker. We have a sort of forum 
meeting after our regular session 
when the officers of the different lo- 
cals present questions to be discussed. 
Agitation is being carried on for the 
erection of new schoolhouses and we 
expect at least one will be built this 
summer. There has been about 40 per 
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cent more applications for relief this 
winter than last. 


Textile Survey to Be Made 


The Central Labor Union at New 
Bedford, Mass., has under way the 
organizing of laundry truck drivers. 
Quite a drive is being made here by 
the Yarn Finishers Union and also by 
the Carders and Ringspinners Union. 
Even though business is very poor the 
workers are responding wonderfully 
well. The recently formed union of 
textile maintenance men is going 
ahead, and already they have more 
than one hundred members, and vi- 
sions in the near future of reaching 
the three-hundred mark. Mr. Russell, 
of the Educational Bureau, was down 
here several times from Boston to lay 
before the Textile Council a plan that, 
with the aid of the Research Depart- 
ment of the Harvard School of Eco- 
nomics, a survey of the textile indus- 
try in this state would be made and the 
findings published. The Textile Coun- 
cil voted to accept the plan as ex- 
plained by Mr. Russell. 

—Tuomas H. Brown. 


The principal activities at Worces- 
ter, Mass., according to Freeman M. 
Saltus, is confined at present to leg- 
islative work. Organization work 
among the garment workers and auto- 
mobile mechanics is in progress. Three 
special meetings held in February re- 
sulted in securing the signatures of sev- 
eral proprietors of large stores for 
all union construction for the next few 
years. Information at the City Poor 
Department estimates that there has 
been an increase in applications for 
help of about 40 per cent from Decem- 
ber 1 to February 15 over last year. 
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Campaign on in Willimantic 


Willimantic, Conn., building trades 
are starting a campaign, holding 
open mass meetings to interest the 
laborers, clerks and delinquent mem- 
bers, advises Loretta Oatley. The of- 
ficers of both the building trades and 
the Central Labor Union are partici- 
pating in this drive. The manufactur- 
ers are quite busy in preventing any 
outbreak leading up to the union; and 
when an organizer from the garment 
workers spoke in Hartford the other 
day it seemed to cause quite a lot of 
comment in the manufacturers asso- 
ciation. 


Efforts are being made to organize 
the retail clerks at Lynchburg, Va., 
and to reorganize the shoe workers, 
reports F. M. Campbell. We make 
every effort to get jobs for our union 
members. The printers are launching 
a campaign to get the nonunion print- 
ers into their organization; also they 
are planning to organize an auxiliary 
for their families. 


Asheville, N. C., has a general com- 
mittee composed of 45 members, and 
applications are now coming in from 
their work. The retail clerks and hotel 
and restaurant employees are send- 
ing in their applications also, writes 
W. B. Plemmons. Frank Morrison, 
Secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, addressed a mass meet- 
ing held February 25. Much interest 
is being shown here in the Southern 
Organizing Campaign. 


Organization Committee Active 


The Central Labor Union at 
Winston-Salem, N. C., is giving a 
prize at each meeting to the delegate 
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drawing the lucky number in order to 
get better and larger attendance. 
Meetings are held twice weekly by 
the organization committee. Litera- 
ture contiuues to be distributed. Tex- 
tile, tobacco and furniture industries 
are operating on part time. 


—J. G. TAYLOR. 


Charleston Has a Credit Union 


The Atlantic Coast Line Railway 
Clerks have received an increase in 
pay. This local union has established 
a credit union for its members. Op- 
portunities are good for the organiza- 
tion of auto mechanics and retail 
clerks. The Central Labor Union has 
devoted considerable time to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bill. 

—W. H. Srrippy. 


Union Labor Assists in 
Industrial Exhibit 


The Central Labor Union at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., is busily engaged 
with the Industry Board in assisting 
to stage an industrial exhibit. Roger 
Babson called a meeting of prominent 
business men of the South to consider 
ways and means to develop business 
in the South. The local Central Labor 
Union has conferred with Mr. Bab- 
son offering advice and assistance in 
the matter. The biggest tourist sea- 
son Florida has ever had is being fol- 
lowed by some real estate activity. 
The Labor Advocate is getting out a 
real estate edition. This may lead to 
more active building operations. 

—V. S. HERRING. 


Jacksonville, Fla., is trying to or- 
ganize the cooks and waiters. The 
city has given full support to the prob- 
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lem of the unemployed by using some 
300 additional workers. Building con- 
ditions are just a bit better than they 
have been for the past six months. 
—R. M. HI. 


Meat Cutters Organize 


Henry M. Roy sends in word that 
he has just organized a local union 
of meat cutters at Mobile, Ala., and 
that this local will meet every Tues- 
day night. At present Mobile has a 
number of unemployed in all crafts. 
The entire state is working for free 
textbooks in schools. 


Special Drive by Garment Workers 


The United Garment Workers are 
planning a special drive at Nashville, 
Tenn., reports E. E. Woodward, to 
organize the several factories there. 
Special efforts are being made to in- 
terest the retail clerks in unionism. 
The city and county court house is 
under construction to help the unem- 
ployed. There is a steady stream 
from early till late applying for relief 
at the Associated Charities. 


The recently organized longshore- 
men’s union (colored) at Mobile, 
Ala., has been adding to its member- 
ship steadily. There is a strong sen- 
timent for the reorganization of the 
retail clerks. A special meeting was 
arranged for February 24, at which 
time we had with us Brother Birth- 
right and President Green. The city 
commissioners have assured the 
Trades Council that the Public Audi- 
torium will be built by Mobile union 
labor. Street paving, street lighting 
and highway work has begun. The re- 
quest for relief from the unemployed 
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TO GIVE THE PEOPLE THE MODERN, CONVENIENT TELEPHONE SERVICE THAT THEY NEED 


The Bell Telephone Company... 


of your town 
An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ir nas its home in your town. Its operators 
are the daughters of your neighbors. Its vari- 
ous departments are in the hands of your 
own citizens, with years of training in tele- 
phone engineering and management. Who 
owns the Bell System? 450,000 people scat- 
tered over the United States own the stock 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and 250,000 own other securities of 
the Bell System. 

No matter how small the part of the Bell 
System that serves you, it has behind it re- 
search, engineering and manufacture on a 
national scale. The Bell System operates 
through 24 companies, each designed to fit 
the particular area it serves—to furnish the 
highest standard of service in a manner 
personal to the needs of every user. 

Serving each of these 24 operating 
companies is the staff of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 


which is constantly developing better methods 
of telephone communication. 

Each draws on the findings of the Bell 
Laboratories, one of the greatest institutions 
of its kind in the world, for the continual 
scientific improvement of telephone service. 
Each has the benefit of the buying power and 
ane manufacturing processes of the 

estern Electric Company, which supplies 
telephone apparatus of the highest qualit 
and precision for the entire Bell System. Eac 
takes advantage of every improvement in 
practice, equipment and economy. 

The Bell System’s ideal is to give all of the 
people of this nation the kind of modern, con- 
venient telephone service that they want, 
over its wires to connect them one with an- 

other and with the telephones of the 
rest of the world. It is your telephone 
company, at your service with every 
resource that it commands. 
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has been greater here than in thirty 
years. General business is at an unus- 
ually low ebb. Prospects for the build- 
ing of a 33-story hotel are good and 
this will help the building trades as 
we have been assured that union la- 
bor will be employed. 
—Joun E. WINSTANLEY. 


Windsor Takes Census on 
Unemployed 


The Central Labor Union at Wind- 
sor, Canada, called a mass meeting to 
ascertain the number unemployed. 
The meeting was well attended, and 
Vice-President Ingell, of the Electri- 
cal Workers, was one of the principal 
speakers. The writer, M. J. Ryan, 
is planning for a large meeting at 
Leamington; the mayor of Leaming- 
ton has kindly consented to act as 
chairman of the meeting. The central 
body has made very good progress 
with the city council on old age, moth- 
ers’ pensions and the park board. 


Garment Workers Victorious 


The Trades and Labor Council of 
Toronto, Canada, are busy organiz- 
ing retail clerks, bread and milk driv- 
ers, and plumbers. The cooks and 
waiters are carrying on a campaign 
for increased membership, writes E. 
Manfred Roebling. Of special inter- 
est to labor here is the successful ter- 
mination of the garment workers’ 
strike. 


Bob Hesketh, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
reports that the Union Label Division 
of the central body is very active pro- 
moting union-made products. The 
cooks and waiters local union is still 
continuing to use extra assistants in 
their organizing. Dyers and cleaners 
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are quite active. The city authorities 
have local improvement work done to 
assist the unemployed. 


Stanley Ogg reports that at Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, organized labor is urging 
county and city administration to do 
all public work possible to relieve the 
unemployed. According to the Bureau 
of Social Work, there is a large in- 
crease for relief the last three months, 
in fact the largest on their records. 
We have prevailed upon the State In- 
dustrial Commission to establish a 
full-time employment office here and 
are trying to place a union man in 
charge. 


New Enthusiasm at Columbus 


The newly elected officers of the 
Central Labor Union at Columbus, 
Ohio, are a young group, and since 
their election a number of unions have 
afhliated. The night of the election 
the meeting was the best attended in 
years. The hall was not large enough 
to accommodate the crowd. The 
spirit of the new group appears to be 
for a desire to organize Columbus 
and the writer, Geo. J. Bowen, looks 
for a constructive program. The 
campaign for the organization of the 
shopmen on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has resulted in the formation of 
a union of machinists and carmen in 
Columbus. 


Alliance Plans Campaign 


Alliance, Ohio, is planning a cam- 
paign to begin about April 1 to or- 
ganize the workers, writes C. L. 
Archer. The newly elected officers of 
the Central Labor Union held their 
first meeting February 11 with fair 
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AN “EXTRA LIST”’ 
WE’RE ALWAYS ON 


by 


The “extra list” man reports three times a day. 








He’s always ready for duty. He has no regular shift. 
It’s the first rung on the railroad ladder. 

Of course most of us soon leave the “extra list” 
... are glad to. But there is one “extra list”’ that 
Baltimore & Ohio people try to stay on, no matter 
how many rungs they climb. Staying on it helps 
them climb, in fact.It’s the attitude we have toward 
our jobs . . . the square deal we strive to give those 


who ride on our road. We call it the “will to please.” — 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
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attendance and enthusiastic members. 
Work for machinists, drop forgers, 
foundries and building crafts is very 
dull. 


The South Bend Central Labor 
Union has issued a call for a meeting 
of the executive board of all local 
unions, both affiliated and unaffiliated, 
for the purpose of discussing the pos- 
sibilities of starting a union-member- 
ship drive, writes Mary L. Garner. 
Approximately 250 barbers responded 
to the call for a special meeting which 
was addressed by Carl Tolle, presi- 
dent of the local barbers’ union, and by 
James C. Shannessy, president of the 
International Union. It is reported 
that Notre Dame and St. Mary’s feed 
from 200 to 300 hungry men daily; 
both hospitals give food to needy fam- 
ilies. The South Bend Library Indus- 
trial Branch reports the loan of 770 
books in January; more than 2,100 
readers used this branch of the library. 
We have been able to secure splendid 
cooperation from our township trus- 
tee in the purchase of union Indiana- 
mined coal, thus helping our Indiana 
miners to have work. The plumbers 
and steamfitters auxiliary is going 
along nicely. It is cementing the 
friendship of the plumbers and steam- 
fitters and their families, bringing 
them together in social affairs. A pot 
luck supper will be given at an early 
date by the women’s auxiliary to the 
Typograpical Union. 


Two New Unions for Springfield 


Two new local unions were organ- 
ized at Springfield, IIll., reports R. E. 
Woodmansee—the sign painters, with 
25 members, and the bill posters, with 
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20 members. A laundry workers 
union is being formed. Building and 
common laborers have asked for a 25 
cents per hour increase. Union-label 
propaganda is being carried on by the 
printers, bakers, meat cutters and 
teamsters. About 25 per cent of the 
working people are out of employ- 
ment. and asking for aid. Several 
large buildings are to be erected which 
will give employment to the building 
trades. 


Organized labor at Jacksonville, 
Ill., according to Charles E. Souza, 
takes part in all civic enterprises. 
Special committees have recently 
been appointed to interest the unor- 
ganized. A wage increase was secured 
by the movie operators; printers on 
newspapers receive vacations with 


pay. 
Teachers Active 


Florence Curtis Hanson reports 
that campaigns for the organization 
of school teachers are under way in 
Wisconsin, California, Illinois and 
Pennsylvania. In the latter state, the 
State Federation of Labor is cooper- 
ating with us; the Wilkes-Barre Cen- 
tral Labor Union, together with the 
United Mine Workers of Pennsyl- 
vania, is assisting in organizing the 
teachers of the anthracite region. Four 
local unions have been formed. The 
Wisconsin Federation of Labor, 
through its president, Henry Ohl, has 
organized a strong teachers’ union in 
Milwaukee. The acute financial crisis 
in Chicago has brought many teachers 
into the existing unions. The organized 
teachers will participate in the South- 
ern campaign. 
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CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 

Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives 
credit to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celo- 
tex will be found in nearly 300,000 homes. Such a 
situation is extremely beneficial to the building trades. 
In the future The Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 





‘Keeps Winter Heat In 
CE L OTE x Keeps Summer Heat Out’’ 
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The newly organized common la- 
borers union at Lincoln, IIl., has 
adopted its new wage scale and work- 
ing conditions. The wage increase was 
from 40 cents to 55 cents an hour on 
the new steel job. There is very little 
employment for the building trades 
and common labor except for the new 
steel job.—R. E. Dickson. 


After the installation ceremonies 
of the local meat cutters union, the 
membership acted as hosts to a ban- 
quet for the officials of the labor move- 
ment in Kankakee, Ill. A number of 
labor unions were represented. The 
Building Trades Council elected its 
officers for 1930, as did the Kankakee 
Federation of Labor. In spite of bad 
weather the meeting held to install 
the new officers of the local hod car- 
riers union was well attended. 

—C. A. BERNIER. 


A special mass meeting is held every 
two weeks at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
in the interest of erecting a labor 
temple. Efforts are also being made, 
reports William C. Myrick, to elect 
a union man for city commissioner. 


Dairy Employees Reorganize 


W. B. Hammil writes that the dairy 
employees have been reorganized by 
the central body and to date have fifty 
members under direct charter from 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. A new local union of fed- 
eral employees was organized here by 
Earl R. Hoage with 92 members. The 
Trades and Labor Assembly held a 
carnival on behalf of the Home- 
Owned Retail Grocery Stores, at 
which Mr. George Shultes made an 
interesting talk on cheap labor in 
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chain stores. In a recent report made 
by relief agencies, a considerable in- 
crease in calls for charity have been 
made over last year, and 27 families 
who were recent arrivals in the city 
have been cared for. 


Electricians and sign writers unions 
have been reorganized at Hibbing, 
Minn. Plans are under way for a 
large banquet to be held in March. 
A Boy Scout troop has been sponsored 
by the Central Labor Union. 

—ARNOLD L. NEWBURG. 


Arkansas City, Kansas, is making 
every effort to organize the retail 
clerks. Order of Railway Clerks, Di- 
vision No. 274, has moved to this city 
from Conway Springs. The Salvation 
Army helped 329 since January 1, 
1930. There is opportunity for organi- 
zation among aeroplane pilots and 
mechanics.—A. P. GARRISON. 


Wm. J. Kromelbein reports that 
the Central Labor Union at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., is planning to bring all lo- 
cal unions in the Wyoming Valley into 
the central body preparatory to start- 
ing an energetic drive for the organi- 
zation of all crafts of labor within 
its jurisdiction. 


Move for Five-Day Week 


Oil City, Pa., carpenters called a 
meeting January 23 to inaugurate a 
movement for the five-day week and 
a wage increase from $1.10 to $1.25 
per hour, writes Wm. J. C. Kay. The 
central body is busy trying to have 
all local unions affiliate with it. Or- 
ganization of telephone operators, 
taxicab and truck drivers, janitors and 
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building maintenance employees, 
laundry workers and hotel and res- 
taurant employees is under considera- 
tion. 


Unemployment at Buffalo 


Some work is being done, reports 
Joseph McKimmie, to organize the 
auto workers at Buffalo, N. Y.; also 
common laborers. Opportunity is ripe 
for the organization of school teach- 
ers. At the City Employment Office in 
one day there were about 1,200 men 
waiting to get work of some kind. 


Theater Employees Reorganize 


H. A. Hartman reports that at 
Jamestown, N. Y., the theater em- 
ployees local union has been reorgan- 
ized. The Central Labor Union has 
formed a Union Label League and has 
received its charter from the Union 
Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor. Some 
of the factories employ old men to 
sweep the floors and operate the ele- 
vators, but other factories will not 
employ men over 50 years of age. 


Practically a Union Town. 


With the exception of the miners 
and common laborers around the 
town, J. F. O’Brien tells us that Butte, 
Mont., is practically a union town. 
A Union Label League has been 
started. The mining industry is work- 
ing part time. 


Retail Clerks Organize 


After a long time and good deal of 
hard work, we were successful in or- 
ganizing the retail clerks at Lewis- 
ton, Mont., writes C. L. Van Horn. 


' 
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All organizations are trying to put 
new life into the movement. It is diffi- 
cult for men over 45 to find employ- 
ment. 


Sponsored by the Utah State Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Ogden 
Trades and Labor Council, a mass 
meeting attended by two hundred per- 
sons was held to perfect a local organ- 
ization of the Trade Union Promo- 
tional League. Members of the vari- 
ous labor unions, their wives, children 
and others who are in sympathy with 
union workers aims are eligible to 
membership. The object of the organ- 
ization is to develop and encourage 
civic, educational and economic en- 
terprises. The principal speaker of 
the evening was M. I. Thompson, 
president of the Utah State Federa- 
tion of Labor. A committee formerly 
appointed will arrange for another 
meeting at which time officers of the 
league will be elected. 

—Tuos. E. Myers. 


Idaho State Federation Active 


The Idaho State Federation of 
Labor, at Pocatello, is actively work- 
ing for the affiliation of local unions. 
Prospects are good for the unioniza- 
tion of the various crafts and we hope 
to start organizing activities very 
soon.—ABRAM FORSTER. 


Full Time at Boise 


Ali trades are working full time at 
Boise, Idaho, reports John Shea. 
Plans are being formulated to organ- 
ize the retail clerks. We are to visit 
stores and interest several clerks in 
each establishment, leaving literature. 
On our second visit we will inform 
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prospects of a special meeting, at 
which prominent and able speakers 
will preside. 


Ogden Builders Interested in 
Union Labor 


Ogden, Utah, is making an effort to 
organize a Union Promotional 
League. An open meeting was held 
with this end in view, at which a good 
attendance was had. We had a lively 
program and some excellent speakers, 
among them the president of our 
State Federation of Labor and the 
secretary of the Idaho State Ferera- 
tion of Labor. Other meetings will 
follow. Some stores are demanding 
union labor in building and the public 
is more interested in labor now than 
it has been in the past years. We are 
meeting with some success in interest- 
ing the retail clerks in organization. 

—J. M. Hurst. 


Carpenters Hold Open Meetings 


The carpenters local union at Ama- 
rillo, Tex., holds open meetings every 
so often to which the business men and 
public are invited. They obtain the 
very best labor speakers to address 
these meetings. During January the 
Associated Charities had to furnish 
68 families with groceries. Prospects 
are good for the organization of a 
retail clerks union —W. W. FINcH. 


Union Labor Cooperates to 
Help Unemployed 


All organizations at Pampa, Texas, 
are active in trying to organize the 
retail clerks, reports Frank Henry. 
We are cooperating with the city man- 
ager and the commission to use all 
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of the unemployed possible with good 
results. The Central Labor Union 


~ office handles an employment agency 


and so far has been able to find some 
kind of work for those who are willing 
to work at anything. June first the 
building trades go on the 44-hour 
week; the carpenters secured a 12%- 
cent per hour increase. 


Good Weather Brings Employment 


B. F. Shearod reports that with the 
return of good weather at Waco, 
Texas, approximately 400 laborers 
have been put back on the job, follow- 
ing an enforced idleness of from: a 
few days to a month’s time, and that 
working conditions in Waco have now 
become normal. Seventy-five workmen 
have begun the construction of a 
womans’ dormitory at Baylor; 93 
men have just been employed by a lo- 
cal contractor; 84 men have just been 
engaged by the City Hall for work. 


New Unions for Albuquerque 


J. C. Huges organized a local union 
of roofers at Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
and further reportsthat prospects are 
good for the organization of meat 
cutters and butcher workmen. Con- 
siderable activity has been evidenced 
by the building trades to further the 
interests of the culinary workers in 
their undertaking here. Carpenters 
have negotiated an agreement with all 
fair contractors beginning May 1 to 
receive on increase in salary to $10.00 
a day and the five-day week. The 
State Federation of Labor has a con- 
tract with the Ward Anderson Print- 
ing Company to publish a weekly la- 
bor paper to be known as The Labor 





